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Part ot the Basic Citizenship cojapetencies Project, 
this guide is intended for elementary and i^ccndary school 
principals. It suggests school manage lent practices and leadership 
strategies to be used in develcpirg a favorable school diaate for 
citizenship education, and in encouraging teachers to think 
systematically about citizenship goals and iastruttion. The objective 
of the entire project is to assist educators^ parents, and community 
leaders in identifying basics, clarifying goals, making assessments, 
and developing action plans related tc citizenship edccation. The 
administrative guide is designed to assist the principal in promoting 
the development of citizenship competencies. It is presented in five 
parts. Parx I considers the ivportance of citizenship education for 
schools and principals. Part II describes elements of citizenship 
education by defining civic literacy and identifying seven basic 
citizenship competencies such as acguiring and using information, 
assessing involvement, making decisions, making judgments, 
coBBunicat ing, cooperating, and promoting interests. Part III 
explains hov principals aodel citizenship behavior for taculty and 
students. Part I? discusses three ways principals can promote better 
citizenship education, including curriculum and instrocticn, school 
climate, and linkage of school and community. Part V suggests 
leadership strategies for principals. Eight appendices include a 
summary of citizenship coipetencies, evaluation sources, 
bibliographies, school climate checklists, and a community resource 
checklist. (Author/CK) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Guide Is desicned to assist the principal In promoting the 
develonmont of citizenship competencies. The Guide considers school 
managcncnt practices and leadership strategies principals can use to 
develop a school cliniate favorable to citizenship education^ and to 
encourage their teachinq staff to think niore systemat IcaMv about their 
goals and Instruction in citizenship education. 

By historical tradition and leaal irondate schools already play 
a key role in educating students for citizen conpetence. Thus, the 
Guide does not call upon the principal to add yet another nev/ element 
to the curriculum. Rather, the purpose of the Hulde is to assist 
principals and their staffs to do better what they are alread/ responsible 
for doinq. 

The Guide has five parts. Part. I brieflv considers the importance 
of citizenship education for schools and principals. Part II describes 
basic elements of citizenship education by defining civic literacy and 
identifying seven basic citizenship competencies. Part III considers 
how principals model citizenship behavior. Part IV discusses three 
ways principals can promote, better citizenship education in their 
schools. Parr V discusses leadership strategies for principals. 



I. SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

Horace Hann was referring to citizenship education when he 
observed that: 

ft 

In order that men may be prepared for sel f-* government , 
their apprenticeship must commence in childhood. The 
great moral attribute of self-government cannot be born 
and matured in a day; and if scliool children are not 
trained to it, we only prepare ourselves for disappointment . 

What is citizenship education? Citizenship education involves 
learning and in struction directed to the develppmcnt of citizen competence. 
Some political scientists call this process political education. One 
recently described the process as Involving "the training of people in the 
knowledge, ski I Is 'and attitudes which are prerequisite for active and 
effective participation In civic llfn." The goal of this process, she 
added ^ ^'should be mature citizens who can both advocate and carry out 
appropriate political actions to further their perceived self-interest, 
while valuing longer-range perspecti ve(s) , . . within some framework of 
the ^common good.*"^ In this sense, citizenship education is a continuing 
challenge for each perrun and each succeeding generation. 

By tradition and policy, citizenship education has been a special 
r#»sponsibi 1 i ty of eleir^ntary and secondary schools since the early days 
of the nation. Originally, in the public school concept, citizenship 
education was a major focus of all education. To some extent this is still 
the case. Hov/ever, since the 1920 *s citizenship education also has been 
treated as one special area of study generally concentrated within the 
social studies area of the curriculum. In addition, sociai science 
research indicates that the social organization of schools and the classroom 
climate make up an "inforTial" or '^hidden" curriculum that affects citizen- 
Ship education and political learning in important but not yet fully under- 
3 

stood ways . 
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^ Schools toddy, as !n the pasti. play a key rote In th^ development 

of citizenship consciousness in the nation's youth. As formal leaders and 

managers schools ^ pt;joicipals are'usually viewed as the Individuals most 

responsible for insuring this devcloprrent . A key' premise of this Huide Is 

^ principals nyed jc i t i zensji I ed uca 1 1 on and, c i t f ze nsh t p e ducat Ion Jieeds^ 

principals. Principals and their schools have a stake In citizenship 

education for those reasons: 

!• There is a pressing need to Irrprove the level of citizenship 
competence In An^rlcan society. 

2. Schools have characteristics which a^ldw them to make a unique 
contribution to thij developn^nt of citizenship competence, 

3^ New research documents that, contr^^ry to earlier findings 
by Coleman, schools da have an important effect on student 
achievement • 

<l. Good citizenship education within the school can contribute 
not only to society but also to the smooth operation of the 
school i tsel f . 

The Level of C\t 1 zc ns h i p C o mn c t e nc e 

In recent years social science research, opinion polls, and the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) have amassed evidence 
to indicate the level of citizenship co»npetence In the U.S. Is disturbingly 
low. Problems exist in the area of political knowledge and literacy, 
commitment to democratic principles and political part Ici pat ion . 

For example, research shows that knowledge about the basic 
struxture and processes of the political system Is not widely shared 
among adults. As we might expect, these findings are mirrored in the 
younger generation. The NAEP recently described changes In political 
knowledge between its 1969 and 1976 ci Lizenshlp/social studies assess- 
ments.- The results show that American students suffered losses in their 
underst'inding of the political process , 

"^Thc NAEP results are based on identical tests given to 1^^,000 
of the nation'.^ U and 17-year-olds in the early 19>0's and in 1976. 



In the" 1976 survey, for example, slightly less than one-half of 
the 17 year-olds could nariw ci ther of thei«r congressmen or one of their 
senators. This represented a dip of nine percentage points from the 1970 
study. And during the 1976 assessment, conducted In a presidential 
election year, only 36 percent of thej,47 year-old>s could tell how a 
presidential candidate is selected. This was a drop of ]k percentage 
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points from the score run up b/ 17 year-olds In the earlier assessment. 

In an era of' i ncreas I np global Interdependence, the NAEP results 

also shcM a decline In the performance of 13 and 17 year olds 'on items 

relating to international ^if fa I rs. And a nine-nation study conducted In 

1971 involving 30,000 students 10 to 1^ year-olds ranked Americans near 

. 6 

the bottom In their Interest in and knowledge about foreign affairs. 

' Equally disturbing Is the fact that research shows only small 
percentages of fihe adult and youth population committed to basic principles 
of de.Tiocracy Further, many American students lack a comprehension of 
democracy. The I976 NAEP assessment foand the ability to explain the basic 
concept of democracy slippecTjZ percentaoe points (from 86 percent to 
7h percent) for 17 year-olds and 11 percentage points (from 53 to ^2 
percent) for 13 year-olds. These findings are supported by a recent 
study of 1 pOOO high school seniors which found the students had difficulty 
in solving political conflict situations through the application of 
democratic principles. * 

with respect to political partTcipat ion, studies 'ndlcate that 
less than one percent of the American citizenry ever runs for public 
office. Approximately five percent are ever active in political parties 
and election campaigns, and only about ten percent ever make financial 
contributions. Only about one-third of the population belong to 
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political ornanizcitions or interest groups. Uess than fifty perceu of 
the population will vote in Conpressional elections not held in a 

presidential election year »ind only fifly-flve to sixty percent will 

9 

case a ballot in even the most hard-fought presidential election. 

< « 

Finally, today many public officials and institutions, including. 

the schools, lack credibility, particularly with young citizens. In 1958, 

for example, the Institute for Social Research found 20^, of the American 

people to be distrustful of political authority.. By 1976 the proportion 

of distrustful citizens had run to 50^. Harris polls show confidence 

in both Tongress and the Executive branch of aovernn^nt had slipned 

dramatically between 1966 and 1977 (from k\% to 23?: for the executive 

10 

and from kTZ. to \7% for Conqress) . 

The implications of such findings seem clear. For too many 
Americans citizenship education was not an experience wliich helped 
them t£ avoid some Important political disabilities and handicaps . Nor 
was It an experience which helped them to develop tne motivation and 
competence to acquire information about politick life; to analyze complex 
problems and policy issues; to engage in cooperative problem solving and 
to responsibly protect their sel f- i fy;erest while prorrKJting the public interest 
Un i q ue C h a r a c t e r 1st i c s o/ S chools ^ 

The lack of citizenship competence would be of little direct 
concern to principals if schools had nc opportuni tytu influence citizen- 
ship education. However, schools do h&ve a rich array of opportunities 

\ 

to constructively guide students* citizenship education. These opportunities 
stem from important characterist ics'^of schools as social ins t i tut ions • " 
First, whether they be small or large, urban or rural, 'tepen** or 
highly structured, schools are potentially informal lOn-ri'ch pnvironments 
regarding knov^lcdge about political life. Through the formal curriculum 



as well as tcschcr expertisct schools contain the knowledge and analytical 
"tools" needed to help students develop citizenship competence. Just as 
we do not expect the mass''media or peer groups to teach fiindamental 
concepts about physics, chemistry or mathematics, the same should be 
true for citizenship education. The best chance for teaching fundamental 
concepts of political life is probably to be had fn the schools. 

Second, schools provide a protective environment where students 
can develop and practice citizenship competencies. In the school the 
students' practice md experimentation can be undertaken in controlled 
instructional settings which maximize the oppo'-tunity for self-conscious 
reflection on the part of the student and integration with knowledge- 
building activities underway in the classroom. 

Third, schools contain a large nur.fcer of adults who occupy very 
sclient places in the lives of students. Citizenshin learning can 
and does result from the imitation of other's behavior. This process 
Involves the modeling by the learner of the behavior of son« other 
significant person. Whether they wish tb or tvDt, school personnel 
serve as important models of citizenship behavior for students. From 
observation of and interaction with adults student may acquire a wide 
range of citizenship behaviors and attitudes. 

Fint^lly, as a community institution ]oca] schools provide a 
proximate and readilv accessible aren<j for civic activity by adults who 
participate in school-related elections, in PTA-type organizations and 
the like. Such activity can affect parent-child relations in ways 
important to the child's citizenship development. For example, by 
servinc as an officer in a PTA-type organization a parent is modeling 
civic activity and involvement for his or her offspring. Similarly, 
bv taking part in activities aimed at changing a school policv parents 
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may be indirectly or directly teachlnti their children abrut methods of 
influence available to citizens. 
Schoql Do es Effe ct Pol » t ical .Le^JlP 'JISL 

Given there is a need to improve the nuality of citizenship education 
and that scHools have characteristics relevant to the process, the question 
remains does school make a difference in student achievement? Since the 
1966 release of Ejjyua Htv of^ Jdjj^^ James Coleman, et. al. 

the question has occupied the attention o^" educational researchers and policy 
makers. The I966 Coleman report found "that schools bring little influence 

r 

io bear on a child's achievenjent that is indenendent of his background and 
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general social context." Later studies seemed to confirm that schoolino 

has relatively little effect on achievement.'^ 

However, by 19/5 Coleman had developed a more appropriate statistical 

technidue for analyzing the relative effects of school on learning. Usina 
the new technique he found a higher relative effect of school compared to 

honie background than had previously been reported. In 1978 Ina Mull is. 

a senior researcher at NAEP, used the new Coleman technique to study the 

relative effect of home and school on student achievement In mathematics, 

politicrl knowledge and so^io-poll tical att i tudes . The study was based 

on a nationally representative sample of 3^,000 17 year old students who 

were part of the 1976 assessments. 

The Mull is res. -arch confirms what many educators believed all along — 

what happens in the school and classroom makes a very big difference in what 

0 

a student learns. Specifically Mull is found that in all three areas-- 

niathcfnatics , political knowledge and political att i tudes--school had a 

significant and direct effect on student achieventent. As would be expected, 

home background was also Important. However, Mull is concludes: 

Even though home background had a large influence on 
achievement, so did schools . . . ^hst of the effect 
of cchool is unrelated to home and lias a large Upaot 
on achipvemant over and above ihc effect of the home 
cirewnutancec of the student, 



The study also showed that tha effect of school on learning differed 
somewhat by subject area. The highest relative effect was found in the 
area of mathematics, the next highest on political attitudes and the next 
on political knowledge. Within the school, those variables most closely 
associated with exposure to subject-matter— or what might be called tin»e-on- 
task— had the greatest effect on achievement. These were: number of courses 
taken in the subject matter, specific topics studied, being assigned and 
doing homework, and the frequent use of lectures by teachers, studying 
from textbooks, class discussions, essay writing, doing projects and 

using the 1 ibrary . 

The 1978 Mull Is study provides important confirmation of many small 
scale, quasi-experimental studies of political learning conducted during 
the 1960's and )970's. Many of these studies indicated that schools are 
a major source of political Information for young people; that teachers 
can have some impact on political attitudes and that carefully desiqned 
courses can produce large gains in political knowledge. 

In summary, research places an important responslbil i ty for achieve- 
ment In citizenship education squarely In the hands of teachers and 
principals. For some this research may point to an accountability for 
student achl€?vement far greater than they had bargained for. Yei, 
professionally it should be very satisfying to know that one's efforts 
can and do influence learning. 
I mp roved S choo 1 C l i ma t e 

Finally, principals and schools have an Immediate stake in citizen- 
ship education because good citizenship education may contribute to the 
smooth operation of the school. As the Safe SchcoH study indicates, 
student misbehavior and violence are problems confronting many schools 
today.^^ Certainly the causes of school violence are complex and 
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sometimes bevond the control of school officials. Sometltmts, however, 
student misbehavior stems from an interaction of two factors pertinent 
to citizenship educat ion-^-^the lack of citizenship competence on the part 
of students and the absence of school qovernance strategies which help 
students responsibly exercise competence as •*cit:zens" of their school. 

Imaoine, for example, a student who has been severely repriiranded 
publicly by a teacher for an act which seemingly violates a school rule. 
On the one Sand, tho sf.'dc.'it '3vks the competence to formulate an argutnent 
in his ov/n defense and communicate it effectively to school officials. 
On the other hand, the school lacks both a cMmite conducive to such behavior 
and a readily accessible mechanism for airing student grievances. The result 
can be an alienated student susceptible to other experience and peer 
Influences which can lead to truly destructive behavior. 

Imagine a similar situation where the student has developed some 
cltiTenshfp conn^>tence and Is In a school wh^r^ a nrpmhim Is n|;*ced on 
due process. The student could have the opportunity to plead innocence 
and support the plea with relevant Information. In the event the student 
was unable to correct the situation with the teacher, he/she would know 
hoiv to bring the concern to the principal, confident of a fair hearing. 
Such a situation maximizes the probability of a resolution to the issue 
which does not alienate the student or provide negative examples for others. 

The development o^ citizenship competencier in students coupled with 
an appropriate school climate may contribute to a reduction of tensions and 
anti-social behavior within schools.- The Safe Schools, study, for example, 
points to a firm, fair and consistent system for running a school as a key 
factor In reducing school violence. Further, the study finds one 
difference between safe schools and violent schools to be a strong, 
dedicated principal who served as role model for both students and teachers.^ 
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II. WHAT ARE THE BASIC CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES? 

Citizenship education today Is an educational domain characterized 

19 

by coir?U-xi ty and often frustrating an^lgulty. As our society has becon-e 
more complex, the content of citizenship education has come to include not 
only the f*>miliar civics, history, and geography, but also such topics 
as law-related educction, global education, social problems, values 
clarl f icution, moral /citizenship education, and community participation 
urograms . 

Goals and objectives in citizenship education today may also vary 

greatly. Some see the goal of citizenship education to be the development 

of pro-social behavior across many facets of social life. In contrast, 

others see the primary goal to be the inculcation of patriotic loyalty 

and love of country. Yet other educators have stressed the djvelopment 

20 

of thinking skills as the foundation of sound citizenship education. 

Finally, pedagogical techniques range from the very traditional 
read and recite to neu-er, experimental and inquiry-oriented teaching 
strategies. In addition, some research indicates that the social- 
political organization of schools and classroom climate affects 
political learning. 

Given this situation, what are the basic elements of citizenship 
education today? 'ifnat aompeteneies do individuals need in order to dischavi 
theiv revpancdbititica and protect their interests as eitiseJis? To repond 
to the questions, the Basic Citizenship Competencies Project examined 
research, theory and practice related to political education and 
consulted with scholars and conwiunity leaders. The goal was to 
identify a set of citizenship conoetencies v^hlch were useful t9 a 
wide variety of individuals interested In citizenship education. 
By usefu^ v/e mean a set of conipetenc i cs that could bf; used by schools, 
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principals and teachers to compare instructional materials, clarify goals 

and assess instruction in citizeriship education. 

The Me aninn of Cit i zensh i p Competence 

Competence is a familiar idea. In daily life we often make 

jiidqrm»nts about people's competence. We may say '•he is a cc^petent 

cook" or "she is a competent lawyer." But just what is competence? 

Competence implies a capacity or ability equal to son^ require- 

21 

ment. It means an ability to do something well* To say a f.erson is 
competent means that he or she is qualified or able to perform in a way 
that meets a standard or requirement in a given situation. A competent 
trial lawyer, for example, Is able to make cogent arguements and cross- 
examine witnesses in a courtrcK>m situation. 

In the same sense that individuals can be more or less competent in 
executing tasks associated with an occupational role such as that of 
lawyer, plunder or secretary, individuals can be more or less competent 
In coping with tasks of citizenship. Citizenship competence refers to 
the quality of a person's participation in civic and public life. 
Citizenship competencies are the capacities an individual requires if 
they a re to b ehave or use their efforts in such a manner as to produce 
consequen ce s they intend i n their role as citizens. In a democratic 
society, competence implies citizens will produce consequences which 
do not violate human rights and which are congruent with democratic 
principle of liberty and justice. 

Citizenship competence has both an individual and societal dimension. 

The individual dimension refers to the skills, abilities, motivations 
and knowledge developed by the individual as he or she matures. Thus 
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competent citizens have the capacity to exercise leadership or conmiunicate 
effectively v/hen a given situation renuires them to do so. Experience 
indicates some people are more competent as citizens than others. 

The societal dimension of citizen competence refers to the extent 
to which institutional arrangements In a gfoup permit or facilitate the 
exercise of individual capacities. An 'ndividual's competence in any 
given situation can be frustrated by social forces or conditions beyond 
their immediate control. Citizens, for example, have little opportunity 
to exercise their abilities as information processors in situations where 
institutions withhold information on public issues or provide only mis- 
leading information. Experience shows that some forms of governance 
and social conditions provide greater opportunity for the exercise of 
individual competencies than others. 

Sel f-Esteem. Self-esteem has an important relationship to the 

22 

individual dimension of citizenship competence. Self-esteem involves 
a continuing series of self-other comparisons. For exan^le, "I am 
smarter than John but not as smart as Mary." Self-esteem is one of the 
primary vyays we locate ourselves in relation to others. One source 
of heightened self-esteem is the perception that one Is good at doing 
something. Thus, increased self-esteem may result as a person develops 
citizenship competencies. Being good at the tasks of citizenship may 
lead to an increasingly positive self-evaluation. 

At the same time, a high level 'of self-esteem can increase the 
likelihood an individual wKll develop greater proficiency with citizenship 
competencies. Research, for instance, clearly indicates that persons 
with high self-esteem are more likely to participate in social events 
than persons with low self-esteem. High levels of self-esteem then 
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appear to facilitate the person *s ability to both take part in and learn 
from their social environment* One in^lication for citizenship education 
is that learning experiences in any content area which promote the 
individual *s sel f-*es teem may indirectly contribute to the person's develop 
ment of citizenship coT,petencies . 

Civic Li teracy * What some have termed ''civic" or ''political 
literacy" also has an important relationship to the development of. 
citizenship competencies by individuals. Civic literacy entails an 
understanding of the basic values of deimcratic society, a sound 
understanding of the operation of informal political processes and forma!' 
political institutions, and a continuing awareness of contemporary social 
issues and problems. 

Civic literacy has both an independent and dependent relationship 
to citizenship competence. That is, at any age level competence in the 
citizen's rc!e in:plies an indivldunl will have sufficient l^nou/ledgc and 
understanding cf the political environment to act effectively. At the 
same time, competent participation in civic and public life can enhance 
factual knowledge directly, deepen understanding and motivate the individu 
to acquire yet additional inforn^tion. 
Seve n Basic Citizenship Compete nc i es 

mim IMIJ- LT J-. W ■■ U.I i _ -r ■ . _ . . _ - I M M I II . -I_ I I .-_L _ . ■ ■ BL.. ^ 

Vftiat are the basic citizenship competencies? Considerable public 
attention has been given to the need for a return to "basics'* in education 
Educators have responded in a variety of ways. Today, there is disagree- 
ment and even confusion about the meaning of 'tasic" in education. By 
haBia we mean a set of citizenship competencies that have these 
characteristics: 
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— They arc limited In nuiWber. 

They are close to universally relevant in that they are 
linked to citizenship tasks all indivldualsTregardless of 
sex, ethnicity, social class, or other dl f ferences-'^face 
in dai ly I i ving. 

They are generic in that they apply to all of the various 
domains (family, school, city^ state, nation) in which 
an individual may exercise citizenship. 
• 

— They can be taught continually across grade levels at 
increasing levels of sophistication and variety. 

— They arc of significant value to individuals as they 

strive to discharge their responsibilities and to preserve 
their rights and interests as citizens. 

— They are of value to the society as it seeks to maintain and 
Improve itself. 

We have identified seven citizenship competencies wh^ch meet these 
criteria. Appendix I presents a Summary Chart of the competencies. They are: 

1. ACQUIRIHr, AND USING INFORMATION: 

Competence in acquiring and processing information about 
political situations. 

2. ASSESSING INVOLVEMENT: 

Competence in assessinp one's involvement and stake in 
political situations, issjes, decisions and policies. 

3. MAKING DECISIONS: 

Competence in making thoughtful decision^ regardinq group 
governance and problems of citizenship. 

i|. MAKING JUDHMENTS: 

Competence in developing and using standards such as justice, 
ethics, moral itv and practicality to make judgments of people, 
institutions, policies, and decisions. 

5. COMMUNICATIMG: 

Competence in communicating ideas to other citizens, decision- 
makers, leaders and offlci'als. 

6. COOPERATING: 

Competence In cooperating and working with others in groups and 
organizations to achieve mutual goals. 

7. PROMOTING INTERESTS: 

Competence in i»K>rkinq with bureauc 'atical ly organized 
Institutions in order to promote and protect one's 
Interests and values. 
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Tlwsa seifcn acmpctenoieo should be looked upon ob a set of flexible 
tools or guidelines for identifying what aonatitutas baaio preparation 
for eiiizcnchip today. They are not Intended to be a curriculum outline 
in and of themselves. In addition to these competencies, many other 
goals in citizenship/social studies/social science education can and 
should be pursued. 

The con^petcncies meet the five criteria for basic described above. 
First, they are limited in nun^er; there are seven. Second, they are 
universally relevant in that all Individuals— nyhite or black, rich or 
poor, young or old — require swsm level of proficiency with such 
competencies if they are to be responsible and effective citizens In the 
various groups tov^iich they belong. Of course, such factors as great 
wealth can make it easier and/or less necessary for a person to exercise 
these competencies. By the same token, racial prejudice or sexism can 
make it more difficult for son^ to develop and exercise such competencies. 
Nevertheless, these competencies are relevant to most individuals under 
most circumstances. 

Third, the competencies are generic. They cut across and apply 
to all of the various domains in which citizenship, is exercised. People 
face the task, for instance, of making decisions about governance not 
only as citizens of the United States but also as members of their state, 
community, school or family. Similarly, effective participation in the 
life of a family, labor union or city may require the citizen to cooperate 
with others or make judgments about the decisions of others. 

Fourth, the con^etencles can and should be developed continuously 
from the earliest stages of life on. These competencies are relevant 
to elementary school-age children In settings encompassed largely by 
their Interpersonal relations with parents, teachers, principals, peers, 
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older children and various adults. As children mature^ the self develops 
both efTKitional 1y and cognitively^ and the relationship of the self to 
the social envlronrmjnt changes. Hence^ as they grow older , students will 
exercise these competencies in an increasingly wider variety of 
political settings. These settings will eventually directly involve 
governniental institutions and citizenship as It relates to state and 
nation. 

FIfthp these competencies embody the types of behaviors that 
are necessary^ If not always sufficient conditions, for preserving one*s 
rights and protecting one's interests as a citizen. For example, while 
competence in communicating effectively with bureaucrats does not 
guarantee one can obtain certain benefits, 'c is hard to imagine being 
able to obtain anything without soir^ such competence. 

Sixth, the distribution of these types of competencies across the 
population is likely to be of value to the society as a whole. Societies 
without significant numbers of citizens* who can, for exan^le, acquire 
information, make independent Judgments and communicate their opiniofiS 
to public officials are less likely to be able to maintain demooratic 
traditions and forms of governance than societies with such individuals. 

We have reviewed important characterisf ir,s of the seven 
coiiY>etcnc1es . We will now take a closer look at the components of 
each one. For each of the seven competencies we Identify several 
oapaeitics. These capacities operattonal ize the competency. The 
ca pacities descrihe behaviors associated with each competency. 
Specifying capacities provides a way to think about two questions 
regarding each competency. These are: 

1, What experiences will give individuals the chance to 
acquire and to practice the competency? 

2. What behavior will demonstrate the attainment of some 
level of proficiency with each competency? 
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The capacities we identify are nc^ Intended to be exhaustj^l ve. 
Under certain circumstances, capacities other than those listed here 
may ba involved in the exercise of a competency. In add it Ion p the 

proficiency an individual may attain with any given competency and its 
related capacities will be constrained by the level of the individual's 
cognitive, emotional and perceptual development as well as by external 
factors in their social environment. 

1. ACQUIRING AND USING INFORMATlOfl: 

Competence in acquiring and p rocessing information about political 
s I tua t ion s i n one ' b eny i ron m e n t . 

Vhich involves and is demonstrated bu the CAPACITY tn: 

1.1 Use newspapers and magazines to obtain current information 
and opinions about issues and problems. 

1.2 Use books, maps, charts, graphs and other sources. 

1.3 Recognize the unique advantages and disadvantages of radio 
^ and television as sources of information about issues and 

problems. 

\ .k Identify and acquire information from public and private 
sources such as government agencies and conmunity groups. 

1.5 Obtain information from fellow citizens by asking appropriate 
questions . 

1.6 Evaluate the validity and quality of Inforn^tion. 

1.7 Organize and use inforn^tion collected. 

From an early age on all citizens need to acquire and use information 
about their political environn^nt. This is a task and a responsibility 
of citizenship from time immemorial.* Children, for example, require 
such competence as they strive to understand why there are often fights 
on the playground or whether the sixth grade bullies will be hanging 
around ^1m Street on the way to school. Adolescents may need such 
competence as they look for groups which may share their interests in 
ecology or as they seek to apply /or a work permit. * Adults need such 
competencies when they vote in a referendum on whether to lower property taxes^ 
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Acquiring information means extracting information and data from 
the environment. Processing information means critically evaluating 
and organizing and sensibly using information. We may, of course^ 
acquire information simply for the Joy of the process or because some 
topic or problem interests us* In our citizen role^ however^ competent 
behavior often requires that 'information acquired should be used in 
some purposive n^nner leading to greater understanding of a situation, 
an entity, a problem or Ideas obout productive solutions.*' 

2. ASSESSING INVOLVEMENT: ^ 

Competence in assessing one's involvement and staice in political 
situations, issues, decisions and policies , 

Which Involves and is demnstrated by tha CAPACITY to: 

2.1 Identify a wide range of iir^T ications for an event or 
condition. v 

2.2 Identify ways individual actions and beliefs can produce 
consequences- 

2.3 Identify your rights and obligations in a given 
situation. 

Competence with assessing one's involvement in political situations 
Is important in itself. Son^ peopl)^, while walking through a forest 
see nothing. Othars perceive the variety of plants^ de\ect growth and 
decay, observe signs of birds, miarranals and insects, and the evolutionary 
history in the rocks around them. Citizens who can perceive the rich- 
ness of the political forest around them are more able to protect and 
promote their interests than citizens who cannot. Such con^etence, for 
example, can help an individual make choices about when in cost benefit 
terms participation is worth the effort. In addition, this competence is 
often a necessary condition for proficiency with other competencies such 
as making judgments, acquiring information, and fraking decisions. 
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V, 

i 

Assessing one's Involvement and stake In pol I tical 's ! tuatlgns , 

• . • 

means (1) {Jcntifying consequences for self arid others that may stem 
from political events and conditions and (2) Identifying the Implications 
for others of one's own actions, values, beliefs and feelings. 

3. liAKING DECISIONS: 

Competence in mak in g thouohtfu l deci-s Ions regarding group governance 

and prob I cm s^ HC ^^AL^J^..ll^i^.Ul% 

Which involves and is DeKonctvated by the CAPACITY to: 

3.1 Generate real istic al ternatlves. 

3.2 Identify the consequences of alternatives for self and others. 

3.3 Determine goals or values involved in a decision. 

3,^1 Assess the consequences of alternatives based on stated values 
or goals • 

Decision-making is an inescapable part of citizenship for young 
and old alike. Children require decision-maling competence when they 
must choose a leader for a playground game or decide whether or not 
to break a school rule. Adolescents need decision-making conpetence 
when a problem t 'quires thefn to choose between loyalty to their peers 
or to their family. Adults need such competence when they choose 
local, state and national political leaders. 

A decision is a choice among two or more alternatives. Thought- 
ful decision-making involves a conscious search for alternatives and 
assessment of the consequences of alternatives In light of the cislon- 
maker's values or preferred goals, thoughtful decision-makers take 
account of the Impact of their choices on both self and the group. 
Consideration of both facts and values are Involved inthoughtful 
decision-making . 
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k. MAKING JUDGMENTS: 

ConH^e t ence in developing and using standards such as justice, ethics^ 
moral i ty a nd prdct ic al i ty to "^^jjO^^g^^^j^^Q^ insti tut ?onSt 

po l iQicj; and dccisTohs . ' " 

/■ 

■ Whirh involves atid is cbmcnwtmtcd by the CAPACITY to: 

k.\ Identify and, if necessary, develop appropriate criteria for 
making a judgment. 

^♦.2 Apply the criteria to known facts. 
^1.3 Periodically reassess criteria. 

'i.^i Recognize that others may apply different criteria to a 
problem. 

Making judgnvjnts is one of the most pervasive tasks of citizenship. 
Competence with nwking judgments is required when citizens evaluate 
whether it was a mistake for the President to veto a new law or students 
determine whether it is unfair that the city prohibits bike riding on 
city sidewalks. Such competence is also required when citizens must 
determine v/hat Judgment criteria or standards to use in a situation. 
Does, for example, one evaluate a court's decision to permit a neo-Nazi 
march in terms of individual liberties, public safety or yet other 
cri ter ia? 

Judgments Involve evaluative activity. Judgments are claims about 
the goodness or badness, the desirability or undesi rabi 1 i ty, the approprlate- 
ness or I nappropriateness of given phenomena. To judge a person, institution, 
policy or decision is to weigh its worth in terms of some set of criteria. 

0 

Criteria are standards of rules for making judgments; they are assertions 
about the qualities, characteristics or properties in terms of which a 
phenomena will be judged. Criteria help individuals evaluate and determine 
the worth of something. 
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5. COMMUNICATING: ^ 

C on pote nce I n com mu nicat ing Ideas to other cltlzens,*decls Ion-makers, 
leadet:s and of Ficlals. 

Wit ah involvcG cmd io demansirated bu th^ CAPACTTY -hrxr,^ 
5«|. Develop reasons supporting your oolnt of vlanf. 

^.2 Present these viewpoints to friends^ neinhborSp and acquaintances. 

5.3 Present these viewpoints in writing to publ ic of f Icials , political 
leaders and to -newspapers and magazines. . \ 

5.*» Present these viewpoints at public meetinqs such as committees, 
school board meetings, city government sessions, etc. 

Competence In coiwnun I eating one's Ideas *o others Is an essential 
part of 'citizenship in a democracy. Children and adolescents, for example, 
require such competence when Ihey seek to Influence the decisions of 
their peers or when they participate in school or club activities. 
Adults may need such competence when they try to. Influence the decision 
of a public official or when tht^y need to provide Information in order 
to obtain benefits from or deal with a bureaucracy. Competence in 
communicating one's ideas is relevant to citizens of all ages when they 
simply wish to make the opinions known regarding an Issue or problem. 

By communicating we mean passing along or transmitting ideas and 
Information to others in either written or oral !. rm. In one sense 
formulating an argument and presenting it effectively has always been 
an important task of citizenship. In another sense, communicator"' 
Information and Ideas to officials agd political leaders hasbecome 
Increasingly challenging as the scale of society and the comp-lexity of 
issues has increased. Today one may need or wish to conwnun I cate with 
officials in a bewildering array of agencies far removed from one's 
liwnediate community. Often communicating with such officials involves 
coping with esoteric jargon qnd a cobweb of regulations and procedures. 
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6- COOPERATING: 

Competence in cooperatino and working wi th others In groups and ^ 
Organ f za t i ons t o y h ie ve _ "]Htua 1 goals 

Which involves and is Demonsty^ted hu the CAPACTTV tn: 

6.1 Clearly present your ideas about group tasks and prohtf>m<;« 

6.2 Take various roles In a group* 
6*3 Tolerate ant^iguity. 

6-^ Manage or cope with disagreement within the group. 

6.5 Interact with others using democrat Ic principles • 

6.6 Work with others of different race, seXp culture, ethnicity, 
and age ideology. 

Much of the citizenship and politics of daily life occurs in 
relation to the governance of such groups as the family, school, the 
work place, and voluntary organizations. In addition, partlcipat io,i In 
the governance of larger groups often occurs through the medium of small 
groups such as councils, task forces, convnittees and the like. Competence 
in cooperating and working with others is required when a student Is 
assigned to a group planning the class picnic. It is also exercised 
when high school students organize a demonstration in support of a 
popular teacher who was dismissed. Similarly, such competence is displayed 
when a group of adults form a conroittee to distribute petitions required 
to get a candidate's name on a ballot In a local election. 

This competence involves a range of human relations and self-iranage- 
ment capacities requisite to relatfr^ to others effectively. These 
capacities have a distinctly affective dlironsion. They entail attitudes 
and efm>tional orientations associated with ways people interact with each 
other. Competency in this regard, hcHvever, does not mean abstract conwnit- 
ment to these ideals but the application of these ideals in dealing with 
others In dally life. This means relating to and making decisions about 
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others in group settings in non-egocentric, non-ethnocentric and non^ 
stereo typic ways* Neither teachers nor parents should be very satisfied 
with students who could recite the Golden Rule and Bill of Rights accurately 
but who consistently infringe on the rights of those around them. 

7. PROMOTING INTERESTS: 

Competence in working effectively with bureaucrat ical ly organized 
institutions in order to promote and protect one's interests and 
val ucs , 

f/hiah involvea ami is c)Bmnstrated hv a CAPACTTT to: 

7rl Recognize your interests and goals in a given situation. 

7.2 Identify an appropriate strateov for a aivi*n <;ifii;if'lnn. 

7.3 Work through organized groups to support your interest, 
7*'* Use legal ren^dies to protect your rights and interests, 

7-5 Identify and use the established grievance procedures 
within a bureaucracy or organization, 

A sixth grader signs up for the junior soccer program and talks with 
her friends about v/ho the best coaches are and how to get picked for 
their teams, A teenager registers with the Bureau of Motor Vehicles in 
order to obtain a drivers license and in the sair^ week visits his 
father's union office to learn how to qualify for college scholarship 
benefits available from the union, A group of irate hcwneowners files a 
complaint with the state insurance coiwnission against a disreputable 
proper ty^ insurance company. 

Competence in dealing effectively with bureaucratical ly organized 
institutions Is increasingly a part of citizenship. Citizens acting 
individually and with others interact with bureaucrat ically organized 

.1 

institutions in two ways . First, we are consumers or recipients of 
public services and pr^ucts of such organizations — particularly of 
governnent institutions. Second, citizens increasingly look to various 
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government agencies to promote their Interests, values and cause 
Thus, for example, blacks and Indians inay look to the Department of 
Justice to promote their civil rights. Citizens concerned with the 
quality of the envl roniT«;nt attempt to promote their Interests through 
federal, state and local environmental agencies. Similarly, citizen 
groups often must work with consumer agencies as well as large 
corporations in order to promote and protect their economic Interests. 

Citiz enship Compete nce in a Global Age 

The competencies we have described are exercised by citizens In an 
increasingly globalized environment. Although some might wish other- 
wise, the effects of global interdependence have beconu* inescapable for 
all citizens. Global interdependence is a condition we imist deal with^ 
not some thoery about other people's problems. As Harlan Cleveland points 
out: 'Ve should recognize that interdependence Is not son^thing to be 
for or against, but a fact to be lived with now and reckoned with in the 
future ."^^ 

international relations scholar Chadwick Alger points out that 

when we observe our own daily life we quickly become aware of how we are 

linked to a variety of international processes. In a single day the 

"typical" 'American citizen, for instance, may be awakened by a Japanese 

clock radio, drink morning coffee from Brazil, drive to work in a Flat on 

tires made of Malayan rubber, buy Saudi Arabian gas, and listen on a 

German-made radio to a news report about a visiting Iranian trade 
26 

delegation. 

Our contact with the rest of the world Is not only linked to our 
lives as consuwrs. Money we put in a savings account at a local bank 
Is reinvested in an apartment complex in Chile. A donation in our 
church collection plate helps to build a hospital In Nigeria, modern 
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data processing facilities permit scientists in Columbus, Ohio, 
Geneva, Switzerland and several African cities to quicicly exchange 
data on biological controls for insects harmful to people. A business 
investment in a local industry helps produce weapons that kill people 
in distant lands. 

In short, global interrelationships that substantially affect the 
lives of all Americans have gone far beyond traditional diplomatic 
negotiations and distant military confrontations. Our growing linlcages 
to nations, communities, peoples and events in other parts of the world 
affects the quality of our air and water; the price of sugar, coffee, 
and gasoline; the size of our armed forces; the taxes we pay; the levels 
of employment and inflation and so on. Similarly, how we behave can 
affect the lives of others in a similar manner. Our decisions and actions 
involve us in housing policy in Chile, health care in Nigeria, international 
scientific networl<s and death in far-off places. They link our lives 
to the lives of Japanese factory workers, laborers on Malayan rubber 
plantations and corporate executives in Germany and Italy. 

Despite growing attention to the globalization of the human 
condition, we are only beginning to appreciate the impact of this change 
on our lives as citizens and on the task of citizenship education. At a 
minimum it means people now confront the tasks and responsibilities of 
citizenship in a global or internationalized context. Longshoremen, 
for exanple, decide whether or not to load American grain on ships bound 
for Russia, or a group of business leaders seeks to influence a ststc 
legislature to provide financial inducenrwnts to foreign companies to locate 
in their state, or members of a university cormnittee vote to restrict 
programs for foreign students, or local church meti*ers judge it unfair 
that church policy toward the world food problem is set by their national 
headquarters rather than being individually determined in each diocese. 
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Thus-, effectively exercfslnr the seven competencf es we have described 

# 

may Increasingly require s Imjl taneous attention to citizenship responsi- 
bilities in the context of nany territorial units. in addition to the 
nation-state. It may Involve for the first time In human history not 
only an awareness of physically proximate neighbors but a capacity on 
the part of all citizens to perceive and underttand local/global linkages. 
It may also involve a capacity to see how one's nation, one's community 
and one's self are linked to nations, coimiunities and people elsewhere 
In the world--a self-conscious awareness of how we affect each other. 

Unfortunately, in large^asure citizenship education and "global. 

International, world-order, foreign affairs" education in the schools 
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have been mutually isolated from one another. In the past, this 
state of affairs may have been both natural and tolerable. Today it 
is neither. If the expanding scope and scaleof global Interdependence 

is eradicating the boundaries that once separated foreign and domestic 

« 

affairs, the same forces are eroding the boundaries that once separated 
education about American society from education about the rest of the 
world. 

Hence, an important part of the challenge of citizenship education 
today is to recognize that global education and citizenship education are 
not mutually exclusive but mutually compatible. It Is possible to 
see examples ot the major elerronts of citizenship In both global and 
domestic areas. Individuals can, for example, have a sense of loyalty 
and belonging to a global human community as well as to a national 
political community; they can support international human rights as well 
as domestic r'lvil rights; they face tasks like making, judging and 
Influencing decisions in relation to both domestic and global issues. 
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up to this point we have: 

-identified important reasons for principals to be 
interested in pronx)ting citizenship competencies, and 

-described a typology of seven citizensh^ competencies 
which can be used to clarify goals, malce assessments 
and plan programs in citizenship education. 

In the remaining sections of this Guide we consider how principals 

can exert leadership to promote basic citizenship competency learning 

in their schools. First, we consider the principal's role as model 

ci tizen. 
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Ml* CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCY BY EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT: 
PRINCIPALS AS MODEL CITIZENS 

Principals are highly visible persons In their schools. Their actions 

are often observed and commented ujH>n by mergers of the school community* 

Research has documented the In^rtance of modeling. In the social learning 

process • For this reason, princlnals need to be cognizant of the fact 
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that they may be modeling behavior for others. As models they may teach 
relevant lessons about citizenship to students* teachers, and others through 
their deliberate and non-conscious actions. 

The school can be likened to a convnunity. Like a community, it Is 
comprised of citizens. Just as the President Is ''first citizen" of the 
nation, the principal may ^e thought of as ''first citizen" of the school. 
This position carries with It citizenship responsibility which can be 
fully n^t only if those who relate to the principal are able to perceive 
him/her demonstrating good citizenship behavior. 

Demonstrating or modeling good citizenship behavior ts representing 
for students that which is abstractly described afrd presented to them^ as 
good or ideal. It can help learners clarify their perceptions about the 
abstract presentation of idq^ about citizenship. As students develop 
socially and emotionally, they constantly sort out their feelings by 
comparing themselves with and modeling the behavior of important others. 
Their perceptions are an inportant facet in their social learning. 
Along with cognitive processes, visual, auditory, tactile, and the 
kinesthetic senses all enhance the teaching-learning process. 
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Modeling desirable behavior makes its contribution in that light. 

Principals have the op{H>rtun!ty to bring citizenship education 
to life through their actions. They can demonstrate the seven basic 
citizenship competencies and the value of competent behavior. 
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Considering the "model citizen" role, principals might ask: How 
competent am I as a citizen In my school and school communltyjf 
The seven basic citizenship competencies can be used as a guide to 

IF 

thinking about one's behavior as a "model citizen." 

9 

Acquiring Information 

Principals need and should possess a great deal of knowtedge about ^ 

people, relationships, activities, conditions, feelingSt and Incipient 

problems in the sch<K>l and its environment. Competencies in acquiring 

and processing infornation in each of these instances Is essential. 

Do you model competent behavior? 

Do you project genuine interest in and aanaem for each 
fmnhar of the sehool aormrunity including studtnta, tcaaherc, 
staffs parents and lay aitiBem in general? 

2. Do you ham well developed and clearly understood dowmJard^ 
upDards and horizontal corrmmication channel0 in your 
school? Relying upon the "rumor mi 1 P» as a basic source 
of Information is fraught with danger and models incompetent 
behavior. Students and staff alike are quickly aware 6f 
the principal who does not know what Is going on In his or 
i or own school • 

Assess I ng I nvol yement 

In any complex organization, competent members of the group are 

able to assess their stake in the groups political life. Do you model 

competent behavior? 

J, Do you try to identify the implications of an event or 
problem for many groins within your school? 

2. Do you cofisider the consequences of your actions and 
beliefs on a vojHety of groups and issues in the school? 

Making Decisions 

Principals may make Important decisions dally « Since these 

decisions Impact the lives of individuals, famlllas, and various 

groups. It Is critical that they result from thoughtful and Informed 
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consideration. A high level of competence In* decision-making Is an 
Important part of an effective principal's repertoire. 

1. Do you base deaiaiotiB on the best information amilable 
and temper reopofises in light of the needs and interests 
of those involved? 

2. Do ijou provide the opportmity for oiker^ in the school 
to he a part of planning, decision and implementation 
processes? 

« 

Making Judgments 

Most principals apply standards and make judgments periodically I 
carrying out their duties. Their judgments of persons, Institutions, 
policies and decisions encountered in political situations are weighed 
heavily In those communities. It is essential that principals display 
competence in making such judgments. 

1. Do you mke your criteria for judgments explicit to students 
and staff? 

2. Do you apply criteria equally and fairly to all students and 
staff regcrdloDa of race, culture, sex or 'ethnicity? 

3. Do you periodically reassess your criteria for making 
judgments in light of changing conditions? 

Communicating^ 

Principals must constantly communicate with students and staff 
within the school and with parent leaders, school board menters, 
government officials and many others outside the school. 

1. Do you take advantage of opportunities to oommmicate ^ 
information about the school to the oonmmity in meetings, 
hearings, and other public arenas? 

2, Do you comnmicate in formation about school policies, 
rules and conditions regularly, clearly and honestly 
to your oun students and staff? 
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Cooperating 

Cooperation Is one of the most desired and highest fnrms of 

human behavior, but it gives us great difficulty. Whether In the 

sthool or community, the principal joining with others to work for " 

the achievement of mutually determined goals is a fine example of 

modeling competent citizenship behavior. 

J, Do you guide your interaction with stiidenta, staff and 
parents by demoaratia prinaiptes? Specifically: 

J. 2 Do you take every opportunity to maximise 
equality of educational opportunity pv all ^ 
Btu^ntBf regardless of racial identification 
or whate-mr exceptionalitiea might be associated 
with them? 

1.2 Do you respect the rights of all under your 
jurisdiction? 

2, Do you share authority and responsibility by delega*-ing 
tasks to those who have the ability and desire to do them 
well? 

Promoting and Protecting Interests 

Much of the principal's behavior in promoting and protecting 
the school's interests is not readily observable by students and in 
some cases by faculty. Principals exercise this competence In school - 
based meetings, in informal negotiations and the like. However, 
principals* can take action *rfith regard to this competency by creating 
a school environment which allows students and staff to act in ways 
which protect and promote their interests as menders of the school 
organization. We discuss this behavior In detail in the next section. 

Here we can simply ask; 

J. Da you have clearly established ginevoice pi^cedures 
which alloo students and staff to i^e&ponsibly air their 
gripes? 

2. Do you atlc0 people to pi^mote their interests and ideas 
by supporting ncD programs which hold the potential for 
improving progvama and pi^aesses which are beginning to 
sag under the weight of irrelpvanae? 
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In summary 9 principals can proinote citizenship conq>etency 
learning by students by consciously modeling the seven competencies* 
This would not be a distraction from the principal's leadership 
responsibilities. From the principal's role as ^'model citizen" the 
conpetencles may be seen as rational processes designed to gain and 
use Informotionp to help forimjiate well-reasoned alternative courses 
of action and to help select and promote those courses of action. 

Thus, we have said that principals have an opportunity to 
promote citizenship education through model I ng behavior. Sotm might 
suggest this to be one of the most powerful courses In the curriculum^ 
it Is an Important role of principals* 
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'V. OPPORTUN.T I ES rOR IMPROV IN G CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

As building leaders principals have a responsibility for promoting 
good citizenship education in their schools. Indeed, if the potential 
of citizenship education Is to be fully realized, principals need to play 
a strong, facllitativc role In getting others to see its value, to 
understand how to build it into the curriculum, and to make it a ir^aningful 
part of school I i fe. 

In this section we consider two questions. First, what opportunities 
are there for principals to facilitate in^roved citizenship education in 
their schools? Second, what resources are available to help principals 
take advantage of available opportunities? 

Research and theory on political learning point to three din^nsions 
of /the schcK>1 as offering natural ppportuni ties for initiatives in 
citizenship education. These are^ (I) the curriculum and classroom 
irjstruction, (2) the social organization of the school and (3) relations 

w|th the community. Activities related to each of these areas can confribufi* 

I ■ 

to the development of student's citizenship competencies. Let us consider 

I , ' . ' ■ r 

Specific actions principals miqht undertalte in each area. . 
I . * . , ^ 

Curriculum and Instruction 

The basic mission of the school Is instruction. Presently formal 
instruction in citizenship education Is generally concentrated wi thin the 
social studies area of the curricMlum. In the primary grades local cormi^ni ties 
and urban life arc studied, and in the Intermediate grades the Constitution,, 
national government and United States history are covered. At the junior/ 
middle and senior high level formal courses directly. focused on citizenship 
education appear. These include Civics (grades 7, 8 or 9) , State and 
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Local Government/History (api>e^s from grades 7 through 12), History 

(grade 10 or II), U.S. Government (grade 12), and Senior Problems or 

/ % 31 

Problems of Democracy courses (grade 12), 

Recent research !nd!cate|^ that both Instructional materials, 

particularly textbooks, and teaching styl;; can affect student knowledge 

and attitude outcomes in citizenship. Conventional textbooks are 

Important because they continue to be the dominant instructional tool 

used by teachers. According to one estimate, 75 percent of a student's 

classroom time and 90 percent of homework time is spent with textbook 

. , 32 
matei la Is . 

The textbook's central role is documented by a series of national 

studies of science, mathematics and social studies education recently 
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commissioned by the National Science Foundation. Findings for social 
studies show that teachers rely on textbooks as the central instrument 
of instruction and believe in the text as the source of kncwiedgc in 
social studies education.* And, over 50 percent of the teachers 
surveyed would prefer to continue using books they are familiar with. 
Few teachers studied were aware of newer, alternative instructional 

materials although about one quarter reported that out-of-date teaching 
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materials wpre a major problem. 

The Mull is research with NAEP data (p. 8) and other 
studies indicate that the use of textbooks is most strongly 
related to student gains in political knowledge. Mull is found, for 
example, that a variable based on the teacher's use of textbooks and 
lectures to be gc^d predictors of student achleverrtent in nathematics 
and political knowledge. 

"^rfhese f ind'ings were mirrored in science education where it was 
found ''the science curriculum exists as the facts and concepts that are 
traditionally packaged in textbooks*" 



Some evidence also indicates that classroom climate does have an 

effect on student citizenship outcomes—especially attitudes. Classroom 

climate means the interaction of the teacher with the curriculum— how 

teaching is carried out. •'Open" classroom climates have been found to foster 

a range of positive political attitudes, and a "closed" climate Is associated 
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with negative attitudes. Mull Is, for example, found the use of class 

discussion and class projects to be good predictors of students' attitude 

achievement. In a study of clilzenship education practices in ten countries 

including the United States, other researchers found: 

On the whole, the results showed specific classroom 
practices were less important than what is often called 
"classroom c1 imate"; more knowledgeable, less authoritarian 
and more interested students came from schools where they 
were encouraged to have free discussion and to express 
their opinion in class. But students who reported having 
frequent political discussions with teachers were not 
necessarily more democratic In their attitudes.38 

Such results notwithstanding, the NSF studies Indicate 

that the prevalent mode of instruction continues to be large group, 

teacher-controlled recitation and lecture. Despite recent professional 

writing about learning through participation, experience-based 
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and "Inquiry-teaching" methods appear to be rare. 

Implications for Leadership . Curriculum and instruction offer an 
important SQt of opportunities for principals to exercise leadership for 
good citizenship education. Classro<»n instruction can be organized to 
facilitate the dciv^opir^nt of basic citizenship competencies and it can 
develop students' political literacy. Specifically, 

J J Ppincipals should ifisure that the teaching etaff devotes sufficient 
'•^\,i.mc each day for format insivuation in citizenship /social studies 
education. 
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2. Ppinaipals can cnaourage the teaahing staff to evaluate aurrent 
inetruational materials and/or matcHals 'beincf (Xfnaidei'ed for 
adoption in term of (1) the extent to whidh they prem^te basic 
citizenship cowp3te}icy teaming and (2) their overall educational 
quality. 

Given the demonstrated significance of textboolcs and other 
instructional materials these are critically important tasks. As for 
tasic (1)^ Appendix 2 contains a Competency Checklist which can be used 
by teachers and sta^f to assess instructional materials In terms of 
the seven basic competencies described in Section II. The Checklist may 
be used by teachers working individual !y or by cc^Ittees. 

As for task (2) ^ the Social Science Education Consortium has 
available a nun^er of curriculum analysis systems for assessing the 
overall quality of instructional materials. And the National Council 
for the Social Studies has guidelines for assessing materials in terms 
of key social studies object ives. Appendix 3 lists these materials. 

3. PrinaipalB aan encourage and facilitate in-service sessions which 
expose the teaching staff to new ideas and materials in citizenship/ 
social studies education. 

In recent years many good, new .instructional materials in citizen- 
ship/social studies education have been developed. Appendix ^ contains 
references to publications and organizations which can help principals 
and teachers keep up to date in citizenship education. In this regard, 
principals can encourage teachers to enrich their use of the textbook 
with n^ny of the good, new supplementary materials now available. 

4. Principala can encjurage teachers *to a&aens their own ifistruational 
techniques ayid claacroom climte in terms of their contribution to 
citizenship education. 

The Competence Cht.^klist in Appendix 2 can also be used by teacher 

.•is a professional sel f--assessment device for this purpose. 
Scjuy l j^J^ijlja tje 

The social organization and climate of the school provides a 
second opportunity for nrincipals to influence citizenship education. 
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The social organization and climate of the school provides a 
second opportunity for principals to influence citizenship education^ 
Schools are arenas where rules are made, goals are set and resources 
are distributed. Administrators, teachers and students are all citizens 
within the school context. This notion is, of course, reinforced by 
recent court decisions which have recognized the constitutional rights 
of students, important developments have occurred in such areas as 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, personal appearance, freedom 
from racial and sexual discrimination, and due process. In essence, 
as the Supreme Court put it in the TLnkev case, "students in school 
as well as out of school are 'persons' under our Constitution. They 
are possessed of fundamental rights which the state must respect." 

At the same time students' legal rights have been expanding, 
political scientists have been examining what is termed the "political 
climate" of schools. This research indicates that the social organization 
of schools is related to student discontent and the socio-political 
attitudes students develop?^ For example, students' participation in 
extracurricular activities and school governance is related positively to 
their political attitudes. ^3 Similarly, the organization and governance 
structure of schools Is related to attitude outcomes. "More participant 
and less authoritarian climates are linked to more positive political 
attitudes and behavior of students."''* Thus, both legal developments and 
social science research point to a connection between schooling and student's 
citizenship competence. 
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• liffplications for leadership . As chief administrative officer of the 

school, the prlncJpal Is In large part responsible for the school's manage- 
ment and for establishing the climate of the school. 

1, At a minimm, all "pvinaipala havs a responsibility to ar*eate a school 
climate charactavized by equitable vules, accessible grievance pro~ 
ceduPea fov students and oppoftmitiea for student input in governance 
issues wkiah dU*ectly aff^^at them. 

Appendix S.xontafns three checklists which can be used to assess 
the school climate from the perspective of students and teachers. In 

addition, a Sel f -Assessment Checklist is included for use by principals. 

These Checklists can be used In a variety of ways. The Checklists 

can be helpful, as devices to identify points of tension and conflict in 
the school. For exan^le, if student discipline is a problem area and 
policy changes are contemplated, the Checklists may provld; valuable 
background Information. They also may be of value as needs assessment 
or planning Instruircnts for In-service activities. Information gained 
from the Checklists may be helpful In developing policy that can help 
establish a school climate favorable to student development of citizen- 
ship competencies. 

2. Some vri::aipatB may wish to go further and institute participatory 
mmagermnt procicdure^ wkiah m)re directly involve students and staff 
in school governance. 

Some current views of school management suggest that principals can 
develop ''collegia!'* authority relations in which organizational authority 
would be distributed among members of the school based upon ''demonstrated 
knowledge or competence." Such strategies may have important payoffs, 
in terms of giving studerrts non-classroom opportunities to develop and 
sharpen tt^r citizenship competencies. 

For examplct the principal could implement a participative con- 
flict resolution process to mediate disputes which arise between students. 
Such a process would have the conflicting parties share their differences 
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In a highly structured format which guarantees each party the chance to 
express his/her perceptions and feelings. The students Involved In the 
dispute then agree to terms they set, sign a contract which states these 
terms, and thereby terminate the conflict. If such a plan was adopted by 
a school, students could have opportunities to develop such com|)etencies 
as acquiring infornuition, making judgments, making decisions, conmun I eating, 
and cooperating in very real situations* 

However, it should be noted that involving students significantly 
in school governance is often a difficult and tinwi-consuming process. 
Such a step requires the full commitment and support of the school, staff 
as well as conwiunity support. Appendix 6 contains references on this 
topic for principals who wish to pursue the matter further. 
Linking School and Conwunity 

Principals can also pro«note better citizenship education in their 
schools by helping their staff use resources available in the local community 
more effectively. This is important for two reasons. First, research 
shows that political learning is a society-wide process and that, in addition 
to the schools, the conwfiunity plays an inportant role In the process of 
developing competent citizens. Key elen^nts of the community such as 
business and labor, voluntary organizations, religious organizations and 
the family are settings where Individuals confront daily the tasks and 
problems of citizenship. They are also source-} of the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and experiences we acquire as citizens. 

for example, nany voluntary organizations and community groups such 
as the YMCA, scouting programs. Lions Club, Kiwanis and the like have 
their own educational programs — some directly related to the citizenship 
education of youth. The ^-H club organizations have an cxen^lary record 
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In this regard. Partfcf patlon In a range of votuntary (H'Oup actlvftfes 

can provfde valuable opportunities for youth to sharpen cltlzenshlo 

competencies— particularly those related to advocacy and participation. ' 

At this point socialization research has yet to precisely sort out 

the relationships and Interactive effects of citizenship education In 
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school and non-school settings. However, the society-wide nature of 

citizenship clearly means principals and teachers should be aware of 

the non-school dimension of the process as thev plan school related prograns. 

A second reason for helping the teaching staff draw upon the local 
community is that every comriJuni ty--whether large or small, rich or poor, 
urban or suburban— is a potentially rich "talent banit" for citizenship 
education programming In the school. Individuals In academia, business, 
the professions and the voluntary sector as well as homemakers arc citizens 
who confront daily the tasks of citizenship. In their role as adult 
citizens members of the community can serve as resource people for the 
schools by speaking to classes, consulting with teachers on the design 
of new programs, taking part in PTO or PTA programs, taking part in in- 
service presentations for teachers and the like. 

For example, a local banker could discuss the federal government's 
role in banking with a high school economics or government class. A 
homcmaker with experience as navspaper reiwrter could help sixth-grade 
students interview members of city council to find out what decisions they 
made In the last year that directly affected children in the comminlty. 
Or a parent who works for the state government could help plan an In- 
service session for staff on "local resources for citizenship education." 

A school's citizenship education prograwnina can be greatly enhanced 
by using the local community as a resource for school-based citizenship 
education. There are at least three ways principals can help their 
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schools relate effectively to the cormnunity for strengthening citizenship 
education. Appendix 7 contains a checkl ist .that can help principals assess 
the extent to which they are dealing effectively with the conwnunity along 
these three dimensions. Sped f icai 1y » 

I# Prineipals can help the staff to draw i/pon 0ie conmmity as a 
. ^talent bank^' for citizenship education ppograrrming. 

To facilitate the use o^ coiraminity meirfcers as citizenship education 
resources, the principal could help the school's instructional staff 
develop a speakers bureau or encourage the staff to use an existing speakers 
bureau. Indlviduais from, the school and community expert in topics relevant 
to citizenship competence and willing to speak to classes and asscMri^lTes 
could be Identified and cataloged. When teachers need a speaker^ they would 
check the file and contact an individual Identified as expert on the topic. 

Principals could also encourage the development of an Issues forum. 
The school staff i>rould identify issues which are of current In^rtance^ 
particularly to students, and organize forums during which various views 
on the issue would be shared. Individuals from the school and conwmjnitv 
who could represent a variety of views would be identified and recruited 
to participate in the forinn. The speakers* bureau discussed above could 
be used to identify participants. 

While the Idea of using local resources !n this manner is not new, 

it Is often not been systematically exploited by schools for tfie pur^se 

of improving school-based ci t izenship^educaclon. As a result^ for most 

schools I the community remains a virtually untapped resource for 

educators interested In promoting better citizenship education. 

2. Principals can help the staff to me the conmmity as a ^^dboratory*' 
wher^ studcntc can become involved in activities related to developing 
mid practicing citizenship coppetencies . 
. 

Concerned with the isolation of students frcHn citizenship experiences 
and ''the real world," son^ civic educators have been developing programs 
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to take advantage of the coiranunity as a learntng laboratory. Many of 
these programs are targeted at the secondary school level and involve 
students in such activities as making surveys on comiminity needs and 
problems; rendering volunteer service to social agencies; particloating 
in electoral politics, community organizations, and internships with 
adults in business, local government and the professions. 

SchcK>l staff menders, for example, could be encouraged to meet with 
representatives from local governmerrtal agencies, organizations and 
students to develop projects that would in\^lve students in service to 
their fellow citizens. Such projects might include vwrk in hospitals, 
work with senior citizens, community clean-up campaigns, distribution of 
information regarding public health, and work with younger children. 

Using the community as a laboratory should not be seen as a 
substitute for study and reflection. Rather, Its aim is to help insure 
that instruction will be directed toward social realities and the building 
of basic citizenship con^tencles. The National Commission of Resources 
for Youth is a national clearinghouse for youth involvement and 
community Involvement projects. Its book. New Roles fo r Youth In the 
School and thf C onwuni t y, offers many illustrations of what schools have 
done in- this regard. Appendix 8 at the end of this Guide contains a short 
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bibliography and list of organizations relevant to citizenship education 
activities which involve students in the community. 

3, PHneipats can initiate actions designed to increase the capacity of 
interested citizens to work com true tively tJith schools on citizen- 
ship education programs. 

To many persons, it appears that schools and schooling are only of 
real interest to education professionals and to the youno children who are 
traditionally seen as clients of the schools. In many localities 
relations between citizens and parents on the one hand, and schools and 
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and school systems on the other, have become cool or strained. And a 
strong collaborative tie between business and the sch(X>ts is yet to be 
achieved In most Instances. 

Several steps can be taken to remedy this situation. A Ccnnmunlty 
Advisory Council (CAC) can be established to serve as the basic link 
between the school and community. CoflH>rlsed of persons who represent 
the several sub-publics in the community, the CAC could Identify citizen- 
ship problems and opportunities for the principal, staff and students to 
consider. The basic function of this group would be continual agenda 
building of citizenship prc^lems and op[K>rtunI ties for both the school 
and coimmjnity thereby forging a substantive link for collaborative action. 

Principals can also initiate a form of parent effectiveness training 
In such a program ^-epresentati ves of the sch(x>l staff aid parent groups 
would be convened to develop activities to inform parents about the 
school's citizenship program, suggest activities which parents coi/ld 
carry on in the home to reinforce the developn^nt of citizenship 
con^etence, recruit parents to participate In the school's citizenship 
education program, and receive feedback on the citizenship program. 

A third activity would be to convene meetings of school representati 
with individuals from community institutions, organizations and groups. 
The meeting could Inform community members about the school's program and 
solicit their support and assistance. Groups which should be contacted 
could Include: parents' groups (Parent-Teacher Organizations, advisory 
councils and boosters clubs), service organizations (e.g. Kiwanis, Junior 
League, League of Women Voters, local N.O.U. chapters, Urban League, 
Grange, NAACP Rotary , Sertoma) ,pub 1 ic agencies (e.g., local and regional 
elected bodies, police, fire department, social service agencies, public 
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works, hospitals, community colleoes, col leges) , youth organizations 
(e.g. Scouts, youth athletic groups, 'i-H, FFA, Junior Achievement) and 
religious groups. 

Finally, the school ecu Id sponsor a Job fair' where state and local 
agencies, private business, post "secondary Institutions, and the military 
could be called upon to provide students with Information about a 
diversity of careers. Students should be included along with school 
staff members and community representatives on coirenlttees to plan such 
an activity. The planning of an Involvement In such an activity would 
provide students with evidence of the value of and need for cooperation 
as well as provide them with opportunities to apply su^h competencies 
» as correnun lea ting, cooperating, proiroting interests, acquiring (nformatlon 

and decision-making. 

* * * r 

Principals must be concerned about the school as a "citizen" of 
the larger coitwtunity of which it is a part. The principal needs to 
provide leadership in the school's relations with the conwnunity. 
The suggestions rr.ade here for more effectively linking school and 
communi>ty can strengthen not only citi2enship education but also the 
principal's overall performance as an educational administrator. 
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V. Ceadership in prohotinr citizenship education 

We subtitled this document A Gidde for KffecHva Leadership, This 
Is because leadership is the sine qua non of the principal's role. 

Poll results from those who have ^iven careful thought to the 
concept of leadership would hot 1 1 kely' produce a sinnle, agreed upon 
definition of "leadership." The notion has an elusive quality. For 
our purposes leadership is "that behavior of an individual which 
initiates a new structure in interaction with a social system; i't 
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initiates changes In the goals, objectives, configurations, procedures. 
Inputs,, p'rocesses, and ultimately the outputs of social systems." 

Thus leadership is taking action for change. EarJ ier we presented 
examples of leadership actions principals might take to prcMnote citizen- 
ship education (see Sections III and IV). For exan^ile, creating a 
school clirnate characterized by equitable rules, accessible grievance 
^ procedures for students and opportunities for student Input in governance 
Issues which affect them. This kind of action clearly will lead to 
changes In goals, objectives, configurations, procedures, inputs, processes, 
and ultimately the output of many schools. However, leadership involves 
more than just taking action. 

We alluded to effective leadership in our subtitle. Effective 
leadership involves initlatlna action which results in desired changes, 
that is, changes that meet expectatiofis and goals. The taxonomy below 
nicely Illustrates the difference between action for action's sake and 
effective leadership. The four stages of leadership are: 

1. Attempted leadership: acts that include expression of an 
fntention to initiate a new structure for dealing with a 
problematic state of a social system. 
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2. Accepted leadership: acts that are mutually ackncMledged 
as a tentative solution to a probliematfc state of a social 
system. 

3* Implemented leadership: acts that have -initiated a 
new structure in a social system. 

4. Effective leadership: acts that have initiated a new 
structure and have nr^t the expectations for resolving a 
prc^lcmatic state of the social system.^^ 



This Guide documents that there is a pressing need for principals 
to exercise effective leadership In citizenship education In their schools* 
in this section we present guidelines for exercising effective leadership. 
These are; defining the problem, defining educational purpose, 
introducing, programming, supporting, motivating, and evaluating. 



Defining the Problem 



schools must lielp teachers, students, and the ccMmrninity recognize that 
a prob*rm exists. By tradition and policy, citizenship education is a 
responsibility of eleiiv^ntary and secondary schools, but research clearly 
shows that the level of citizenship competence in this country is 
disturbingly low and continues to decline. This is a real problem. 

The research we have cited and the information In this Guide is 
a good starting place to help others become aware of a problem that 
needs to be addressed. Too often leaders assume that those who wortr 
for and with them recognize the san^ <p rob terns that they do. This simply 
is not the case. Leaders must help bring into focus the problems that 
require the attention of organizational fix!iT4>ers . Moreover, some 
procedure for systematically examining the problem might be used in 
order to tease out and share relevant InforfMtion. 




Principals who want to improve citizenship education in their 
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We suggest two such procedures that we have used with a great 
deal of success !n several school systens, schools, and ..ith varylng^ 
audiences. The procedures are the NcMnlnal Group Technique and the 
Decision Seminar. 



structures small group meetings so that the judgments and insights of 
individuals can be effectively and efficiently pooled. It Is particularly 
useful for developing group consensus regarding the identification of 
problems, exploring solutions, and establishing priorities. 

NGT involves a five step process. In Bt@p one, the principal 
determines and poses the question the group will work to answer. 
In step izjo, each member of the group silently writes down their own 
responses to the question presented to the group. In this case the 
Initial question might be, what actions can be taken by the school to 
cope with a reduction in the budget? Step thxtse involves a round-robin 
presentation of ideas, with each group member orally presenting one 
idea per round. This continues until all ideas have been expressed. 
Each idea is recorded on a flip-chart. Step four calls for the serial 
discussion of each idea. Each idea is read aloud and group members may 
comment upon them but argunttnt& are unnecessary. Finally, in step five. 



each member ranks the items in order of importance. The group's votes 
are collected and tallied, and the voting patterns- are discussed. As 
noted above, NGT provides a highly s&ructured process model with the 
principal in control by virtue of the question posed to gaining the 
group's judgments and insights for sound decision-making. 



The Pecision Seminar. The Deeision Seminar is. a broader gauged 
tool which provides an excellent model for problem-solving and planning. 




NGT is a process model that 
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The decfslon-seminar ^lcorporates a set of procedures for enabling 
a group of experts or other participants to work on specific problems 
In a contextual, mul tl-metliod and future-oriented fashion. It provl'des 
a structure which facilitates: the Idehcif Ication of potential problem 
areas^ the description of the profoleffl'S;historical , political, social, 
and cnvironiTientaU><ontext; the analysis and selection of feasible 
alternatives; and the developnient and evaluation of the means for 
implementation. 

There are several techniques and concepts available In the Declslc 
Seminar model. ..A policy planning or problem solving group may utilize 
all or part of these structures to facilltlate their collection and 
analysis- of data relevant to a given problem. As a result they can 
enhance the feasibility and impact of the action alternatives they 
ultimately select. 

One phase of the model is useful to mention here. These are a 
set of five questions designed to focus problemrsol vers ' attention on 
major Issues related to any problem. The questions are: 

1 . Goal Clarf f^ication ; 

What future states do we want to realize with 
< regard to the problem? ^at are our goals? 

2, Trend Descript i on; 

What is the status of the problem over time? Have 
things been getting better or viorsel 

* 3 . Analysis of Cond i tions: 

What issues, facts, and conditions affect the problem? 

^ • Projection of DevelopTOnt s : 

If current practices continue what will happen to the 
problem? Will tilings get better or worse? 

5 . Inven t ion, Selection and Evaluation of A lternat i ves ; 
What strategies, approaches and dacTs ions are fTkely to 
correct, improve or In some way alleviate the problem? 



The ftomlhal Group Technique and Decision Seminar can be useful 
tools for Involving staff and faculty In systematically examining 
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problens In citizenship education. 
Def inl nci Educat ional Pur jyse 

Schools exist for particular purposes. A basic purpose of our 
schools is socialization. Sociologists define socialization as the 
transference of various behavioral norms from generation to generation 
and the preparation of persons to fit into the social system. In broad 
terms socialization is the transmission of the culture. Children gain a 
general conception of competence through the socialization process. They 
develop many skills to help them cope with and participate in various 
aspects of modern society. The development of a degree of competence In 
working through and acting within the FK)lIticdl system ought to be a 
part of general development which is a main outcon« cF the socialization 
process . 

Helping teachers, students, and coiwnunlty meni}ers to understand 

these purposes and work in a way that their efforts are contributive 

to this end i« a major leadership task of principals. Harlow asserts 
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that administrators are the servants of organizational purpose. 
A key mission of the public schools has always been to develop citizen- 
ship competence in our youth. If the notion Is to take hold and become 
operative In our schools then principals must be convinced and must 
articulate it as an educational purpose, ftoreover, principals must 
help teachers understand, accept, and implement citizenship education 
as a purpose. Within the leadership arena of principals, nothing 
stands out with greater clarity as a leadership function than that of 
seeing to it that the purposes of the school are accurately and explicitly 
defined and effectively held up for view by teachers and parents. 
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Once rareness of the challenge of citizenship education Is 
developed and the school's ba:ilc poals regarding cftlzenshlp education 
'ire clarified, effective leadership Implies at least five steps related 
to actually Implementing changes In the school's citizenship education 
program. These are: Introducing, programming, supporting, motivating 
and evaluating. 

Introd ucing . Just as the faculty members must be helped to 
understand and relate to longstanding school purposes, the same Is 
true when new purposes and procedures are Introduced. Introducing 
is an appropriate term because among its definitions Is "to lead 
to or make known by a formal act." (Webst er's Sev enth New Colleg iate 
Dictionary , 1971.) 

The purposes of citizenship education must be defined and agree- 
ment reached on goals and pursuit of goal attalnn^nt In each school. 
Principals, as executive heads of schools, are the logical persons 
to Introduce citizenship education to school and comnHjnIty persons 
and help them think through and understand Its value. The purposes 
of citizenship education should be made explicit with attendant goals 
and objectives fully discussed and agreed to so that concerted effort 
can be made by teachers to meet they<!6w Instructional requirements. 
Building congruent expectations, providing complete information, pro- 
viding opportunity for candid discussion, bulldind consensus for 
support, and Insuring that all relevant groups have been fully 
apprised of the proposed change are Inherent features of introducing. 

Progr a nyiing . Good Instructional materials are needed to conduct 
effective programs In citizenship education. Principals should make 
certain that all requisite materials are available so that teachers 
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can devote their time to program and Instructional development. 
Programming people and resources so that they are properly Juxtaposed 
for goat attainment Is an administrative responsibility, and principals 
usually need to make extraordinary effort* to meet this responsibility 
especially when change is being introduced into their schools. Budgets » 
people, timelines, and materials placed In proper relationship for goal 
achievement is the primary consideration In programming. 

Supporting . The excitement of change runs down and people need 
support. Change requires a great deal of psychic energy which must 
be replenished. When introducing and/or requiring change, principals 
must assume a posture of support and help teachers maintain the level 
of psych'.c energy they need to be creative and functional. 

Purpose defining, go^l clarification, encouragement during 
difficult periods, highlighting intermediate successes ..reminding 
of benefits of goal achievement, and periodic progress reports are 
hallmarks of supportive behavior. 

Motivating . Helping people feel a sense of satisfaction as they 

work toward goals is an aspect of motivation. But this Is not enough. 

People must be convinced that they have the ability to meet the new 

task demands of change. Moreover, they fiHJst subscribe to and accept as 
worthwhile the new goals. Convincing people that they are capable of 

meeting new task demands and to accept new goals as desirable end- 
states is the key to motlviating people to change. Feeling that 
goal achleven^nc is both an intrinsic and extrinsic desirable 
outcome leads to a feeling of satisfaction about one's work and also 
provides an opportunity to consider elevated or new goal aspirations 
which lead to increased performance. 
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If the foregoing appears to be complex, it'« singly because 

* 

organizational life Is con^lex and there are no easy ^ans^ers to 
questions of nx)tivation. We Icnow, however » that performance can be 

changed by influencing either ability or motivation. Ability can 

be improved thrqugh training. 

Evaluati ng^ The merit of any action or activity should be 

determined in a systematic way. This sytematlc way or process of 

determining merit Is what we mean by evaluating, A major concern 

in evaluating is determJng if there is a discrepancy between what 

you planned to do and what you are actually doing. No change 

should be undertaken or long permitted without assessir^nt of its 

strengths and weaknesses and other information mid^course and other 

corrections. 

* * * 

In simmary, we have posited that leadership is taking action for 
change* All actions taken for change do not achieve the desired results; 
therefore^ principals need to be mindful that there is a difference 
between attempted leadership, accepted leadershipi implen^nted leadership, 
and effective leadership. 

To be effective leaders and provide effective leadership, we have 
suggested that principals must be able to define problems, define 
educational purpose, introduce change 'requi rerm^nts, program for 
change, support personnel during time of change, motivate people to 
continue the change effort, and evaluate the change results. 

While this document does not allow us room to provide an 
exhaustive treatment of each of these leadership initiatives, we 
have highlighted them indicating why the principal needs to take 
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each action. Together they represent the kind of actions needed to 
Insure that attempted leadership becomes effective leadership. 

Citizenship competence Is a necessary prerequisite to the 
maintenance of our democratic social order, principals have a critical 
leadership responsibility to help Insure that their schools assist 
our youth In gaining this competence. 
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Appendix 1 

SUMMARY CHART OF BASIC 
CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES 

This chart summarizes the seven comoetencles and capacities 
which contribute to them. The chart also provides fxesnplea of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes relevant to each capacity. These 
examples are only Intended to Illustrate the various traits associated 
with each competency. They do not define the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes that make up each competence and the capacities associated 
with it. 

This chart may be reproduced for use at in-servlcc or staff 
development sessions. It may also be used with the Competency 
Checklist In Appendix 2. 



SUiflMlY CHART OF CITIZENSNII» COMPETENCIES 



COHPtTEHCE In . . . 



f) aeqyirina ami u«fn(| 
Informat ion 



Involvei •nd It 
defflcmst rated the 
CAPACITY to . . . 



Milch Implies ftifch knowiediH^v 
ftklfU and attltudet at; . « 



t.l) life MMiMnerft and 
magailMs to obtain 
current Informtlon 
and opinlonf about 
ffiueft and problems. 



1.2) use books I maps 9 
charts^ graphs and 
other sources* • . 



b) 



c) 
4) 



f«edtn9 at an epnroortata laml; 
disilniiuishinq t^ various parts of a 
newspaper or maciaxlM (editorials, 
opinion columnsi news stories);, 
understand I n9 possible sources of 
bias In nmt% gatterinq and report I r^; 
distinguishing statefi^emts of fact 
and Mlue. 



a) reading at an apprcyprlate level; 

b) Identifying the mst appropriate 
source(s) of Information for a 
problem at hand; . . 

c) aM>tylna basic information processing 
ikills (e.g., r^4lna for the main 
idea; use of Imfex headings and 
iUBMrles) to the material. 



1.3 recognize the imlqi^ 
advantages and dis** 
advantages of radio 
and television as 
sources of lnforn«tIon 
atout Issues and 
probli 



a) understand! nci the role and nature of 
tN laadla in the Amarlcan economic 
sr^tCHs; 

b) distinguishing betvreen psuedo** 
events and real events. 



1*4 Identify and acquire 
Information from 
public and private 
sources such as govern*^ 
ment agencies and 
ccKnmunlty groups. . 

1.5 obtain information 
from fclloN citizens 
by asking appropriate 
questions. * . 
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a) Identifying the most appropriate 
SMrce(s) of information from the 
problem at hand; 

b) using appropriate channels and 
procedures to obtain needed 
Information. 

a) developing productive and relevant 
questions; 

b) identifying the best person (s) to 
answer a giveno^stion; 

c) selecting effective methods of 
communicating a question such as 
a letter« telephone Interview or 
survey. 

a) distinguishing nornative and 
e^lrlcal statements; 

b) understanding the nature of 
sa««>t Ing 

c) understanding the nature and logic 
of evidence. 

a) making longitudinal and cross- 
sectional conif^arisons; 

b) clarifying Information according to 
consistent sets of criteria; 

c) conceptualizing Information by 
analyzing it, breaking Taraer 
^Micepts into sub*- concepts; 

d) conceptual izina Inforniation by 
synthesis, co^lnlnc objects or 
Ideas Into more Inclusive concepts; 

a) making inferences from aval labia 
infomatlon; 

f) developinq hyf^theses that assert a 
relationship between two or more 
variables . 

g) Imaglnino alternative possibilities 
for exist Inq realities; 

h) evafuatinfv the rellabilltv and 
validity of information. 

*Thc nw4^erlM system for the crip.icitlcs does not imply a hierarchy omnn capacities. 
Thus, for enanplr, capacity 1.6 should not be taken as more Important .an 1.3 or 
I.J nor do Che nuniters imply that \ffr%o 1 .5 loolcallv or developmental ly precede l.«. 



1.6 evaluate the validity 
and quality of 
Information . . . 



1*7 organize and use 
Information 
collected. • . 



SUIIMAflY CHART OF CITIZENSHIP COMPETENCIES 



COMPETENCE In . 



2) assessing 
Involvement 



involves and is 
demonstrated by the 
CAPACITY to . . . 



2.1) identify a wide range 
of In^lications for 
an event or condition 



2.2) identify ways Individual 
actions and bel^dfs can 
produce consequences . . 



2,3 identify your rights and 
obligations in a given 
situation. 



'which Implies such knowledge, 
skills and attitudes as . . . 



a) identifying several groups affcctec 
an event or condition; 

b) seeing that an event or condition c 
have: multiple consequences, 
different consequences for differer 
groups, different consequences for 
different values such as wealth, 
health, safety, etc. 

a) empathizing with others and 
recognizing their needs, feelings 
and ifiterests; 

b) holding others' interests as 
legitimate and valuable as one's 
own. 

a) taking a soclo-centric rather than 
e^-centric perspective; 

b) Identifying relationships among 
trends, changes, problems In a 
group; 

c) seeing how Individual acts can 
accumulate to produce consequences 
which are difficult to predict. 



3) making decisions 



3.1 develop realistic 
alternatives . . , 



3.2 identify the conse- 
quences of alternatives 
for self and others . . 



3.3 determine goals or 
values involved in 
the decision . . . 



3.^ assess the conse- 
quences of alternatives 
based on stated values 
or goals . 



a) collecting information relevant to 
the decision problem; 

b) imagining alternative possibilities 
for existing realities. 

a) en^athizfng wfth otherSt and 
recopniz^inn their needs and in teres 

b) taking other^s interests as 
legitimate as one's own interests; 

c) looking ahead and recognizing that 
actions have consequences which 
can ramify and accumulate. 

a) Identifying the values which are 
Involved in a decision problem; 

b) clarifying which values are of 
greatest irr^rtance. 

a) identlfyinc; the extent to which a 
consequence violates or reinforces 
a value. 
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SUHHAHY CHART OF CITIZENSHIP COM!»ET€NC I ES 



rOKPETENCE In . . . 



Involves and Is 
demons trn ted by 
CAPACITY to . . 



the 



tirhlch Implies such knowledge, 
skills and attitudes as . . . 



A) making judoments 



k.\) Identify and. If 
necessary, develop 
appropriate criteria 
for making a Judgment 



a 



^1.2 apply the criteria to 
knmvn facts, i- . 



k.3 periodically reassess 
criteria . . . 



a 



a, 



k.k recognize that others 
may apply different 
criteria to a problem 



a 



5) communicating 



5.1 develop reasons supporting a 
your point of view . . . 

b 



5.2 present these viewpoints 
to friends, neighbors, 
and acquai ntences . . . 

5.3 present these viewpoints 
In writing to pub I ic, 
.officials, political 
leaders and to newsoaners 
and magazines . . . 



S.k present these vieivpoints 
at public meetings such 
as committees, school 
board meetings, city 
government sessions, etc. 



clarifying the purpose for which a 
Judgment Is being made; 
Identifying one's beliefs and value, 
relevant to the Judgment problem; 
Identifying and assessing the 
utility of ^'traditional wisdom" 
as a source of criteria. 

preparing a n«ntal or written 
checklist of criteria; 
confer ing the problem In terms 
of the Items In the checklist. 

using a varletv of sources to 
collect Information on the 
continuing relevance of criteria; 
Judging whether criteria ere 
workable In light of changing 
purposes and conditions. 

recognizing that people culturally 
different from oneself may have 
different standards; 
according legitimacy to standards 
different than one's own. 



collecting information relevant to 
the problem at hand; 
logically organizing Information to 
support one's position 

speaking clearly and writing clearl' 
understanding the concerns and 
values of others. 

identifying the aoproprlate audlenc 
for one's message; 
identifying the most appropriate 
form- and procedures for submitting 
messages to target audience; 
writing clearly. 

Identifying the procedures involved 
in submitting such a message to a 
particular groun; 
speaking clearly. 
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SUMMAny CMAflT OF CITIZCN$HIP COMPETENCIES 



CWETENCE In . . . 



Involves and Is 
demonstrated by the 
CAPACITY to . . . 



6) cooperating 



6.1 clearly present ycur 
ideas about groun 
taslcs and problems . 

6.2 take various roles 
In a group .... 

6.3 tolerate atttfiiguity . 



6.^ manage or cope with 
dlsagreen^nt v/ithin a 
group . . . 



6.5 interact v;ith others 
using democratic 
principles . . . 



6.6 worl< with others of 
different race, sex, 
culture, ethnicity, 
age an^ 4deo1ogy . 

/ 



which Implies such knowledge, 
'skills and attitudes as . . . 



a) organizing one's ideas and thoi 

b) present ideas In a logical and 
orderly fashion. 



ht 



a) organizing and leading a discuss lo 

b) listen carefully to the views of 
others. 

a) seeing ambleiultv and uncertainty a 
natural and Inevitable; 

b) accepting the best solution or 
answer currently available while 
continuing to work on a problem. 

a) seeing conflict as a natural and 
Inevitable part of the human 
condl tion; 

b) Identifying alternative ways to 
manage a conflict including 
withdrawal and compromise; 

c) seeing the moral complexities 
Involved In a conflict 

In the sense that two conflicting 
parties may both have a legitimate 
basis for their position. 

a) seeing and treating others in 
non-egocentric ways. 

b) seeing and treating others in a 
non-ethnocentric way. 

c) en^athize with others, 

a) avoid inn stereotypic perceptions of 
others; 

b) seeing racial, cultural, sexual, 
ethnic and age related diversity as 
natural and inevj table. 
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SUHMAflY CHART OF CITIZENSHIP COMPETEHCIES 



rOMPETENCE in • • * 



Involves and Is 
deiTKmst rated by 
CAPACITY to . . 



the 



,»#hlch Implies such knowledge^ 
skills and attitudes as • « • 



7) Promoting interests 7* I) 



recognize your 
Interests and goals 
in a given situation 



7.2 identify an appropriate 
strategy for a oiven 
situation • • • 



7*3 work throuph organized 
groups to support your 
Interests • • • 



Jih use leoal remedies to 
protect your rights 
and interests . . • 



5 Identify and use the 
established grcivance 
procedures within a 
bureaucracy or 
organization . 



a) asking what do I want; %^at are my 

goals In this situation; 
«b) distinguishing between long*term 

and short-^term interests; 
c) recognizing what may be realistlcal 

achieved in anv given situation* 

a) recognizing thefe may be alternatl\ 
ways to exert influence; 

b) calculating the costs and benefits 
one strategy over anothei in 
terms of one's purposes* 

a) finding groups most relevant to the 
problem, situation or issue with wr 
one is concerned; 

b) arranging one's time and 
res(K>nsibi 1 1 ty to allow for 
participation in such groups. 

a) recognizinq how and when one's legr 
rights are affected by a problem or 
Issue; 

b) identifying basic tvpes of legal 
procedures which may be related to 
the problem one is dealing with. 
Including lawsuits, criminal 
procedures f and injunctions* 

c) identifying the princinal legal 
Institutions and actors available 
to an indiyidi;al including lawversg 
legal clinics, and small claims 
courts* 

a) recognizing the nature of bureaucra 

b) loccte sources of information on 
prie/ancc procedures. 
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CITIZENSHIP. COMPETENCY WECKLIST 
The checklist has been designed to assist teachers and curriculum 
supervisors cofnpare^ Instruct lonal materials; assess goalsi objectives 
and classroom Instruction and set n&i goals 

To examine Instructional materials, the first set of columns marked 
^Wterials** are used. Citizenship competencies and related capacities 
are listed in the first column. If the textbook or set of materials 
being examined includes' opportunities for students to learn a capacity, 
this is Indicated by placing an ''X'' In the 'V^s'* column; If not, the 
"X** should be placed In the column. 

If It Is decided the materials provide capacity-building learning 
opportunities, mve to criteria In the •'Materials*' column. These are 
criteria for Indicating sat Isfact Ion wl th the quality of the learning 
opportunities the materials provide. Four criteria are used. They are: 

REFLECTION AND DEBRIEFING: Good oitisenahip imtruation 
inaorpomtes reflaation or* debriefing by the learners. 
Adequate Instruction cannot be said to have taken place 
unless the student has in some rranner considered and 
thought about the essential meaning or n^anlng of each 
learning experience. 

PERSONALLY MEANINGFUL: Good citizenship instruction 

connects to the experiences of learners so they perceive 

them as t^leikmt. This criterion lit^lies that learning 

experiences should deal with persons, events, and political 

phenomena that touch stuJents' lives In some ioBnediate or 

pressing way. This does not R^an that students should not 

be asked to consider phenomena In some remote place or, at 

another point in time. It does rr^an, at least Initially, 

that relevance may need to be made explicit. As they 

Interact with and practice the gamut of citizenship conmetencles, 

students will finally begin to make linkages ^or themselves. 

"^""AOVtaTre^cTTns t rue t i ons and suggestions for usinq this checklist as a 
diagnostic tool as well ns instructions for an optional numerical scoring 
scheme are contained In Mary Jane Turner, Gidde to Basic Citizenship 
Competencies: Becormendations to Compare Currtculwn Materials, Assess 
Instruction and Set Goals, 
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REINFORCEMENT: Good citizenship instruotion provides 
for cumulative reinforcement without baring repetition. 
Iteration and continued opportunities to practice basic 
competencies and reflect upon the experiences are 
sequenced throughout the curriculum, starting at the 
earliest grade levels and continuing until graduation. 
For the individual teacher this criterion has a 
quantity as well as a quality dln^nsion. That Is, 
each teacher has the responsibility of providing a 
substantial number of learning experiences that build 
upon what has been taught in earlier grades or form a 
foundation for what will be included at subsequent 
levels . 

APPLICATION: Good citizenship instruction encourages 
active competency learning. This criterion does not 
mean, although it does not preclude, that students imjst 
participate in events In the "real" world. It does 
mean, however, that students must be engaged in learning 
experiences in which they can practice the capacities 
associated with the citizenship competencies. Practice 
Involves students in applying facts, skills, and values 
to real or simulated political phenoircna and then reflectng 
upon the meaning of their involvement. 

If the learning experiences are satisfactory according to the 
criterion, indicate it by placing an "X" in the column. If not, 
leave the column blank. This allows teachers to set their own goals 
for professional development. 

The next column, marked "GoaJs," may be used to examine either 
Instructional objectives dr district goals, if no goals are Included 
which relate to the capacities, you may wish to revise or add to them. 

The last colurmi, marked "Instruction," can be used in the same 

fashion as columns two through six. This column refers to the teachers 

« 

own instructional program In the classroom. 
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SOURCES FOR EVALUATING CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



The Social Science Education Consortium has the following materials 
available for the evajuation of curriculum materials. They may be 
obtained by writing to the Consortium at 855 Broadway, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302. 

1 . Curriculum fiaterials Analysis System; Short Form (CHAS) 
(Publication #143. $1 .50) . 

An open-ended, extensive assessment tool to evaluate 
the general educational quality of curriculum materials . 

2. Materials Analysis Form: Elementary and Materials Analysis Form : 
Secon d a ry ( F reel 

Short, readily usable forms specifically for assessing the 
social studies content of materials. 

3. Ethnic Materials Analysis Instrument (Free) . 

An analysis system which can be used to assess the extent 
of racial and ethnic stereotyping in curriculum materials. 

h. Sexism Materials Analysis Instrument (Free) 

An instrunrent to assess the extent of sex stereotyping 
in curriculum materials. 

The National Council for the Social Studies has a set of "Social Studies 
Curriculum Guidel ines" which can be used to assess needs and materials 
In terms of major social studies goals. 



These Guidelines are published in the April, 1979 issue of Social 
Educat ion, the i.CSS journal, and may be reproduced. 
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SOME RESOURCES FOR KEEPING UP IN 
CITIZENSHIP/SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION AND A 
SELECTED BIBLIOHRAPHY 



RESOURCES 

American Bar Association, Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship. 1155 E. 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Publishes papers, dl rector! 2s, and working notes on law-related 
education for pre-college level. 

American Political Science Association, Committee on Pre-Col Icgiate 
Fducation. 1527 New Hampshire Avenue. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

This APSA Committee has developed a number of projects and products 
related to citlsfenship education. 

Center for Teaching International Relations, Graduate School of 
International Studies. University of Denver, Denver. Colorado 80208. 
Publishes a niews letter and resourceki ts . 

Center for Global Perspectives, 218 East Eighteenth Street, New York, 
New York 10003. 

Publishes Intevcom and a variety of Instructional materials. Also 
provides resources for program development. 

Citizenship Development Program. Mershon Center, 199 West 10th Avenue. 
Columbus. Ohio 43201 . 

The program seeks to promote citizen con^etency by developing 
educational programs, facilitating citizen participation in the 
civic education process, directing research to school probleirs and 
conducting workshops. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education, 855 
Broadway. Boulder, Colorado 80302. 

Provides information on materials and research relevant to particular 
problems in social studies/social science education. Also, publishes , 
occasional papers to help teachers utilize materials and research. 

Foreign Policy Association. 3^5 East 46th Street, New York, New York 10017 

Sponsors "Great Decisions" discussion programs. Publishes Headline 
Series, Great Decisions series, and Guide to key foreign policy Issues. 

Institute for World Order, 1l40 Avenue of the Americas. New York, 
New York 10036. 

Sponsors a variety of educational programs and publishes books, a series 

(Ways and Means of Teaching About World Order) , and Progress Reports. 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas. New York, 
New York 10036 

Provides various resources for educational programs and publishes a 
newsletter, an annual report, various booklets, manuals, and teaching aids, 
and the Journal of Economic Education. 
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National Council for the Social Studies. 2030 M Street, M.W., Suite k06, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Publishes the journal Social Education^ a monthly newsletter, extensive 
bulletin?, and a How-To-Do-lt series. Ho4ds a national convention each 
year and provides a variety of services for members. 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 20506. 
Sponsors various programs for education In the humanities. 

National Humanities Faculty, 1266 Main Street, Concord, fbssachusetts 017^2. 

Provides financial and monetary resources for schools seeking to develop 
new programs In the humanities or Interdisciplinary studies. 

Research for Better Schools, Citizen Education Cotnponent, Suite 1700, 
1700 Market Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 

RBS Is a private, nonprofit educational laboratory supported largely 
through contracts with the National Institute of Education. 

Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 
80302. 

Publishes a newsletter, occasional papers, and the Social Studies 
Curriculum Materials Data Book, which is up-dated twice a year with 
information on new curriculum materials. Also conducts workshops for 
training teachers in the use and selection of materials. 

Social Studies Deve1opn»nt Center, 513 N. Park, Indiana University, 
Bloomlngton, Indiana 47^*01. 

Offers a variety of services, such as trainlrrg of change agents and 
conducting workshops, as well as develops curriculum materials. 

U.S. Office Df Education, Citizen Education Office, Washington, D.C. 

During 1977-1978 the U.S. Office of Education supported the 
preparation of these reports on citizenship education. 

An Analysis of the Role of the U.S. Office of Education and Other- 
Selecte d Federal Agencies in Citizen Ed ucation, Publicati on No. (OE) 
7ff-d7b027 

Key Concepts of Citizens h ip: Perspectives and Dilemmas. P ub 1 1 ca 1 1 on 
No. (OE) 78-07005. 

The C itizen ship Education Issue; Problems and Prograr.s, Educa 1 1 on 
Commission "of the States, Report No. 123, February, 1979. 



SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Books 

Cleary, Robert E., Po 1 1 1 i c a 1_ Educa t ,i on I n t he. Ar.cr i can Dcrt oc rac y . 
Intcxt Educational "Pub I ishers , fsyf. The purpose of political 
education In a democracy must be to develop the ability of 
citizens to analyze public issues in a rational way. 
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Entwistle, Harold, Political Education In a Democracy . Routledge fr 
Kegan Paul, 1971. Entwistle feels that the macro approach to 
political education provides an unsatisfactory account of how 
citizens function most actively and satisfactorily in the 
political arena. Emphasis on citizen Involvement with micro- 
Institutions would be more appropriate. 

Foy, Robert et. al. ed.. A Fra-ncwork for Social Sci ence Education , 
Social Science Education Consortium, 1973. The auUiors nromote 
a need for curriculum revUion with the students Involved in 
data gathering, data analysis, inference testing, value 
Judging and action designing. 

Hall, Robert T. and Davis, John U., Moral Education In Theory 6 
Practice. Pronetheus Books. Discuss developnisnt of specific 
skills of decision-making. The ability to ervisage alternative 
kinds of actions, the ability to gain some judgment of the 
personal and social values implicit In one's actions. 

Jennings, M.K. and Niemi, Uichard, The Politica l character of 

Adolescenc e, Princeton University Press. i^W. Their study 
looks at the factors that have prepared adolescents for political 
participation, './hat arc their political values? What were 
the sources of those values? 

Kurfman, Dana G., ed.. D eveloping Peels I on-Mak ing Skills , National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1977. Discussion of developing 
decision-making skills and its relationship to citizenship. 

Mewmann, Fred M., Education for C itizen Action; Challenge for 

Secondary Curriculum . McCutchan Pub I ish ing Corporation, 1975. 
SchcK>ls arc not turning out persons competent enough to be 
Involved in participatory dfemoc racy . Proposes an agenda for 
curriculum developn^nt to meet that problem. 

Rcmy, Richard C, et. al., International Learning and International 
Education in a Global Age . National Council for the Social 
'studies, 1975. it is important for the development of 
International education that teachers be aware of their own 
world-views, alternative world-views and the process of 
children's learning about the world. 

Roelofs, H. Mark, The Tensions of c't tizenship; Private Man and Public 
Duty . Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1957. Roelofs idenTiHes and 
Analyzes three major values of democratic citizenship (participati 
Icyalty, and individualism) and examines them within the historal 
context In which they originated. His aim is to elucidate the 
social and above all, the moral content of democratic citizenship 
from a historical perspective. 
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Shaver. James P.. ed.. ""^llijirLg^A^"^^^^ Cfttzenshlp Educatto^. 
National Council foT the Social Studies. 1977. A cwllectlon of 
articles on the theme of rcconceptual Izatlon of and rationale- 
building for citizenship education. 

Thompson. Dennis F.. The Democratic Citizen , Cambridge University Press. 
1970. Thomp.-on relates a theory of democratic citizenship to 
studies from behavioral social science. He concludes that the 
findings of social science are within certain limits very useful 
in formulating a theory of democratic citizenship, and citizenship 
theory can be reconciled with and supported by these findings. 
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ARTICLES 

# 

Anderson. Lee F., Rcny, Richard C. and Snyder. Richard C, "Criteria for 
Improving Political Tducation in Slementary School," I nternational 
Journal of Pollttcal Ed ucation, Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1977. 
The paper proposes an approach to political education in elementary 
school that describes criteria to help students learn to practice 
citisenship. 1 

Bennett, William and DeJattre, Edwin J., "Moral Education in the Schools" 
The P ubJlc Interest , Winter Jl 1978, #50. Criticism of Sidney 
SimonT's Value Clarification method of noral education and also 
Kohlberg's cognitive iM>ral development method. 4 

Bernstein, Edgar "Citizenship and the Social Studies," School Review 
Vol. 79, No. 3 (May 1971). Says social studies should develop 
a sequestering of experiences and activities which will result 
in the development of adult capabilities for a democratic society. 1 

Beyer, Barry K. and French, Henry P., "Effective Citiasenship: A 
Continuing Challenge" Social Education , Vol. 29, No. 6 
(Oct. 1965). Social studies programs should develop politically 
competent as well as intellectually competent students. 1 

Buggey, JoAnne, "Citizenship and Community Involvement: The Primary 

Grades" Social Education Vol. 40, Ho, 3 (March, 1976). Community 
involvement can be a key to successful citizenship education 
within the primary grades. 

Butts, Freeman, "Education for Citizenship: The Oldest, Newest Innovation 
in Schools," Center for Information on Ar.erica. Vol. XX'/II, No. 8 
(April* 1977). Citizenship education best achieved by allowing 
them to participate in choices amonj; alternatives, through the use 
of acting upon their values and gaining knowledge necessary to 
participate in political system. School can do this by being a 
political system itself. 1 

Hawley, Willio, "Political Education and School Organization," Theory 
Into Practice , Vol. X, No. 5. Schools teach democracy but do not 
practice it. They should be organized to teach by example. 1,3,6 

Hawley, Willis, "Political Education and School Organization," Theory 
Into PrgcUcc Vol. X, No. 5. To encourage more participatory 
dewoc'racy, change the way the schools are run and the relationship 
between teachers and students. 6 

Jaworski, Leon, "Leadership in Citizenship," Today's Educati on, 

Vol. 64, No. 1, Jan. -Feb. 1975. Schools need to institute and 
enlarge progracis for youth in the fundamcjntals of law in a free 
society and in the responsibilities of leadership. 

>. 

Kohlbcrg, Lawrence, "A Cognitive-Developnicntal Approach to Moral 

Education," T.te llutr.nnlst . No. -Dec. 1972. Psychological research 
has discovered culturally universal stages of oKjral development. 
These findings help generate a philosophy of moral education 
as the stiwulation of moral development, rather than the direct 
teaching of fixed moral ruj^es . 4 
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McClelland, David, 'Testing for Competence Rather than for Intelligence," 
Awerican Psychologist , Jan. 1973. The author issues strong 
arguments against intelligence testing and suggests alternatives. 
1,2,3,4,5,6.7 

Morgan, Edward P., "High School teaming as Political Socialisation: 

An Experiential Approach, " Northeast Political Science Association, . 
Novcobcr, 1977. Looks at the high school learning process af a 
nicro-policical experience. From an empirical study found that 
the school experience was basically hostile to the formation of ' 
desocratic attitudes and behavior orientations. 

Korthup & Barnes, '•Developing Thinking Skills That are Basic to 

Citizenship." Paper presented at Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
23-26, 1977). 

Pranger, Robert J., '^Experience as a Form of Political Education" 
Report for 1971 APSA Chicago, Illinois. Political education 
should blend abstract ideas and concrete experiences. 1 

Ravitch, Dl^ne, "Moral Education and the Schools" Commentary Vol. 56, 
Mo. *5<»pte'^»r, lo'^l. All ducatlon transmits values. "Tie 
school environment Itself requires the continual exercise of 
» al choice, and is thus an excellent focus for giving children 
.ex|.erlcncc in evaluation and dec la ion-making. 

Remy, Richard C, "High School Seniors' Attitudes Toward Their Civics 
and Covenunent Instruction," Social Education , Vol. 36, No. 6 
(Oct. 1972), Study found students wanted a change in curricula 
that would hc]p thtro develop their abilities to analyze and 
evaluate political life. 

• • * 

Remy, Richard •'Makfng, Judging and Influencing Political Decisions: 
A Focus for Citizenship Education/' Social Kducation , Vol. 40, 
No. 8 (Oct., 1976). Classrooms must facilitate the development 
of decision-^making capabilities in students to bridge the gap 
between future political chcices made by studrats and decisions 
made by students in their daxly lives. 1 

Remy, Richard C, Anderson, Lee F., and Snyder, Richard C, "Axi Experience- 
Based Approach to Citizenship Education in Elementary School,*' 
Theory In t o Trac t ice Vol., XIV, No. 1 (Feb. 1976). New programs 
need to make students active learners. This means they must teach 
competencies transferable to problems of everyday life. 

Senesh, Lawrence, "Crchc^tratlon of Social Science in the Curriculum 
Social Science on t^e Schools: A Search for Rationale*' ed. by 
J. hforrisctt and W.W. Stevens, Jr., New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1971. A pre-rcquisite of good citizenship 
In a free society is the development of children's problem- 
solving ability. 1 
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Descriptors for Political Understanding; A Guide to Asking Questions 

About Learning Related to Political Literacy in Wisconsin Schopls, 
' K-12. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruction. The guide s 
taaln objective is to promote civic literacy throu^ increased 
knowledge and understanding of political structures and processes 
and of effective citl7.cn participation. Emphasis is on helping 
students develop skills to participate in a democratic society. 
3,2,4. 
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SCHOOL CLI^!ATE CHECKLIST FOR PRINCIPALS 

Directions 

The purpose of this survey is to solicit your opinions and 
attitudes about your school. 

In answering each question go through the following steps: 

1. Read the statement carefully. 

2. Think about and decide to what extent the statement 
describes your school. 

3. Place a check mark for each statement according to the 
following instructions: 

If the statement describes your school to' s great 
extent ^ check space 1^. 

If the statement describes your school to some 
extent ^ check space 2, 

• If the statement describes your school to no extent: » 
check space 3^. 



1. I provide information about administrative 
decisions to faculty. 

2 J provide information about administrative 
decisions to students. 

3. I encourage and support written information 
systems such as publications and news 
releases , 

4. I monitor information flow in the school in 
order to correct misinformation and control 
rumors . 

5. I involve others in decisions which will 
affect them. 

6. I delegat/^ dec is ion- making where 
practical. 

7. I hold people accountable for their 
decisions, ^ 

8. I demonstrate .tolerance and a positive 
attitude toward diversity in the school and 
community. 

9. I minimize conflict by clarifying 
expectations . 

10. I build awareness of and encoUtage 
skills in conflict resolution. 

11. I build awareness of extra-school 
sources of conflict which manifest 
themselves in the school. 

* 12. I mike students aware of sources 
of authority. 

13. 1 insure a range of curriculum options 
and opportunities for all students. 

14. I involve staff and teacher i in 
change decisions regarding the 
school. 
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15. I encourage toanworlc. 

16. I involve people in cooperative 
ventures . 

17. I delegat-e authority to teachers. 

18. I expand existing opportunities for 
students to assume responsibilities 
in school governance, 

19. I increase student responsibility in 
school activities. 

20. I facilitate decision-making by 
consensus in student activities 
and certain staff decisions. 

21. I accept consensus of students or 
staff on non-critical decisions. 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE CHECKLIST FOR TEACHERS 

Directions 

The purpose of this survey is to solicit your opinions and 
attitudes about your school. 

In answering each question go through the following steps: 
1. Read the statement carefully. 

2i Think about and decide to what extent the statement 

describes your school. 
3. Place a check mark for each statement according to the 

following instructions: 

If the statement describes your school to a great 
extent , check space 1.. 

If the statement describes your school to some 
extent, check space 2» 

J[f the statement describes your school to no extent 
check space 3. 
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1. Teachers in this school are provided 
adequate information about admin- 
istrative decisions. 



2. Teachers are informed in writing of 
important decisions affecting the 
school . 



3, Rumors are an important source of 
information in this school. 



4. Teachers are involved in many 
important decisions in this 
school. 



5. My principal sometimes delegates 
responsibility for decisions to 

6. In this school, people are held 
accountable for their decisions. 

7. Our school provides opportunities 
for students to observe racial r 
ethnic, cultural and age-related 
diversity. 

8. The administration in thi% school is 
tolerant of and positive toward 
diversity in the school and community. 

9. Teachers in this school understand 
what is expected of them in terms 
of their job. 



10. Our principal is aware of the 

sources of conflict in the school 
which originate outside the 
school . 



11. Students in this school know who the 
sources of authority are. 

12. Abuseii of authority are rare in 
this school. 
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13. People in our school are aware of 
who the most respected individuals 
in the school and community are. 

14. Our curriculum is flexible and 
open to revision. 

15. When changes are made in the school, 
students and teachers have had a 
chance for input. 

16. Teachers in this school are able to 
initiate change. 

17. The staff in this school work well 
together . 

18. Teachers work jointly on many school 
projects. 

19. There are examples of inter- 
disciplinary instruction in our 
school . 



20. Students in this school have some 
resjKJnsibility for school governance. 

21. Students have important responsibilities 
in student activities. 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE CHECKLIST FOR SECONDARy STUDENTS 
Directions 

The purpose of this survey is to solicit your opinions and 
attitudes about your school. 

In answering each question go through the following steps; 

1. Read the statement carefully. 

2. Think about and decide to what extent the statement 
describes your school, 

3. Place a check mark for each statement according to the 

following instructions; 

If the statement describes your school to a great 
extent , check space 1.. 

If the statement describes your school to some 
extent , check space 2^. 

If the statement describes your school t o no extent 
check space ^. 



1. students arc aware of what is 
happening in the school. 

2. Our school newspaper is up to date on 
what is going bn in the school. 

3. There are always a lot of rumors 
going around our school. 

4. Our principal tallcs with students 
before he makes decisions which 
are likely to affect us. 

5. Sometimes our princfpal allows 
students to make important decisions 
affecting the school. 

6. Students in our school are held 
res{K)nsible for their actions. 

7. Students in our school are held 
responsible for their actions. 

8. Our principal treats students the 
same, no matter what their race 
or background is. 

9# Students in our school know what is 
expected of them. 

10. Students in our school usually know 
how to settle disputes because of 
agreed- to rules and regulations. 

11. Our principal knows that a lot of 
problems in school start outside 
of school. 

12. Students in our school know who is 
in charge of different activities. 

13. Our principal often asks for students 
opinions before he makes im£X>rtant 
sec is ions, j 
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14. There are ways for students to try to 
change things in the school. 

15. Teachers in our school get along with 
each other- 

« 

16. Students who cooperate and act 
responsibly are rewarded in our 
school . 

17. Sometimes our principal accepts what 
the students suggest as a solution 
to a problem. 

18. Our principal tries to involve 
students in important decision 
about the school, 

19. Teachers in our school try to 
get along well with students. 

20. Students can schedule meetings 
with our principal to discuss their 
interests and concerns. 

21. If a student feels that he or she has 
been mistreated, there is a way for 
him or her to file a complaint and be 
heard. 



SCCES 



SCHOOL CLIMATE CHECKLIST FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 

This is not a test. The questions are to find out what your 
school is like. 

Each sentence is meant to describe- your school. If you agree with 
the sentence, circle yes . If you don't agree with the sentence, 
circle no. if you are not sure, circle not sure . 

EXAMPLE 

Circle Your. Answer 

I. Most children in the school are good 

friends. Yes, No Not Sure 

I 

If you think that most children in the school are good 
friends circle the yes like this: 

I. Most children in the school are good 

friends. / Yes ) No Not Sure 



If you do not think that most children in 
the school are good friends, circle the no like this? 

I. Most children in the school are good 

friends. Yes /^Nt ) Not Sure 
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If you are not sure that most children in the 
school are good friends, circle the not sure like 
this: 

I. Most children in the school are good 

friends . Yes No ( Not Sure 




Circle Your Answer 

1. Children in my school are not afraid to as): 

for help. Yes No Not Sure 

2. Most pupils in my school know who the princi- 
pal is. Yes No Not Sure 

3. In my school, children know how they are 

sdpposed to behave. Yes No Not Sure 



circle Your Answer 



4. My ^»rincipal asks us how we feel aS^out things. 

5. Many pupils in my school get to choose their own 
school work. 

6. Children in my school obey the rules because 
they believe the rules are fair. 

7. Most pupils in my school like each other. 

8. Children in my school know the' difference between 
right and wrong. 

9. My principal wants us to tell him how we feel 
about things. 

10. Children in my school argue a lot. 

11. Many children in ray school like to work 
together. 

12. Most of the pupils in my school want to do 
better work thekn their friends. 

13. Children in my schck>l never complain about 
things to the principal. 

14. M->st of the time, our principal is too busy 
to see students about their problems. 



Yes No Not Sure 

Yes No Not Sure 

Yes No Not Sure 

Yes No Not Sure 

Yes No Not Sure 

Yes Ne- Not Sure 

Yes No Not Sure 

Yes No Not Sure 

Ycc No Not Sure 

Yes No Not Suire 

Yes No Not Surt 
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The following cross-lists key items related to specific citizenship 
ccfmpetcncies on each of the four school climate checklists. 

Basic ^ 
Citizenship 



Competencies 


SCCP 


SCCT 


SCCSS 


SCCES 


Acquiring 
Information 


■»~ ' 1 -1 .- n 11 I— I— 

1,2,4 


1,3,13 


1,3,12 


1,2 


Assessing 
Involvement 


5,11,13 


9,10,14 


4,9,11 


3,4 


Making - 
Decisions 


« 

• 

6,20,21 


4,5,16 


5,17,18 


5,6 


Makincf 
Judgm'en ts 


7,18,19 


6,20,21 


6,10,13 


7,8 


Comn^nicating 


3,8,9 


2,7,8 


2,7,8 


9,10 


Cooperating 


10,15,16 


17,18,19 


15,16,19 


11,12 


Promoting 
Interests 


12, 14,17 


11,12,15 


14,20,21 


13,14 



APPENDIX 6 

SOURCES ON PARTICIPATORY MTVNACEMEyT STRATEGIES 

/ 

Calkins, James E., Are Students Involved in Deciding Crucial Issues 7 > NASSP 
Bulletin, October, 1974. 

Discussed the responsibility of principals and their willingness to 
share their power with students as a. method of hxmanizing and de- 
mocratizing schools while stimulating students in the decision 
making process. 

Cook, James G. and Moore, Carl M. A Guide for Leaders Usihg Nominal 

Group Technique. Columbus, Ohio: Academy for Contemporary problems. 



Provides an excellent summary of the Nominal Group Technique, a 
structured process that facilitates the identification of problems, 
exploration of solutions and establishing priorities in a small 
group context. 

Delbecq, Andre L. , and VandeVen, Andrew h. and Gustafson, David H.; 

Group Techniqu e s for Program Planning . Glenview, Illinois: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1975. 

^ Discusses various techniques for structuring and facilitating pro- 

gram planning in group contexts. It focuses upon descriptions of 
the Nominal Group Technique and Delphi Technique. This work de- 
scribes both how to implement these techniques and discuss their 
theoretical bases. 



Fantini, Mario D.; The People and Their Schools; Community Participation. 
Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, Bloomington, Indiana 

Available from: Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Box 788, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 47401 ($0.50 single copy, $3.00 set of six, $18.00 
complete set of sixty-six. Quantity discounts. Payment must ac- 
company orders of less than $5.00) Document Not Available from EDRS. 

Thic paper focuses on four participants in the publlic s^^hoolR? 
parents, students, teachers, and .administrators. These parties make 
up the key school community. This discussion highlights the rights 
and responsibilities of each of these major groups, especially in 
the curriculum, budget, and personnel areas of education organization. 
In order to provide perspective, the discussion begins with the 
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broader relationship of the school to the public community. This 
broad framework also emphasizes the emerging roles of the four 
participants as they deal with the dramatic changes that have taken 
place in society and that impinge oft the school. After an extensivee 
discussion of the problems associated with public participation in 
the schools, the subject changes to the alternatives that allow 
the key participants to be involved in the governance of the schools 
and that allow each parent, each student, and each teacher to choose 
the type of educational envicrnment to which he or she is attract- 
ed. In this way each participant controls his choice; no type of 
education is imposed on anyone. 



Glatthorn, Allan A. j The Principal and the Student Council . National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D.C. 1968. 

Report No. s New Directipns-Student Councils-10 Available from; 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, n.c. ?003fi. (Single cnny SI. 00. quantity 
discounts) EDRS Price MF-$0.76 HC Not Available from EDRS. PLUS 
POSTAGE. 

An active and viable student council can help to involve both re- 
bellious and uncommittetji students in useful outlets. The major 
causes of ineffective councils are homogeneous membership, weak 
leadership, and misinformed faculty advisors. Principals should take 
the initiative in solving these problems. To break down homogeniety, 
the council should represent groups divided along curriculum lines 
and student members at large should be appointed to broaden .member- 
ship. To avoid weak leadership, the council should select its own 
officers. Full faculty support of the council is necessary if 
the faculty Fdvisor is to be successful. In addition, the advisor 
must balance his actions to achieve a feeling of independence by 
the council. Of necessity, the faculty advisor must be aware of 
parliamentary procedure land school law and fKJlicy, and be able to 
empathize with the yound. To insure viability of the council more 
concern for activities delating to teaching, learning, and community 
service should be encouraged, rather than the customary fund-raising 
and dance- sponsoring act^ivities. 



Glass, Thomas,? Community involyement and Shared Decision Making , NASSP 
Bulletin, October 1977. 

, » 

The coi^nity is a source of support that the schools have over- 
looked 'for too long. Citizen participation in school decision making 
can lead a school into change. 
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Ollvero# James L. , Wo rkincr with Advisory Comrolttees, Prom ising Practices 
Operations Notebook 16, , Association of California School Adminis- 
trators. April 1977. 

Available from: Association of California School Administrators « 
1575 Old Bayshore Highway, Burlingarae, California 94010 ($2.00. for 
ACSA members; $4.00 non-members) EDRS Price MF-$0.83 HC-$2.06 Plus 
Postage. 

This publication is intended to aid school- level education adminis- 
trators in working with citizen advisory committees. After a brief 
discussion of the rationale for advisory committees « it focuses in 
turn on 1) function's of advisory committees, 2) ways to determine 
philosophical posit^ions of agreement and disagreement among ad- 
visory conmiittee participants, 3) ways to get people involved in 
advisory committe^^, 4) suggestions for developing a decision 
making model for advisory committees, 5) analyses of process skills 
needed to help advisory committees function effectively, 6) proced- 
ures for ccnrounicating sdviccry committee decisions, and 7) analyses 
of constraints on the effectiveness of advisory committees. The 
appendix presents an exercise that simulates the role of the citizen 
adv^isory comraittee in school budget formation. 

Otto, Henry J. ; and Veldman, Donald J. y Administrative Controls in Public 
Schools and Effective Working Relationships , Texas University, 
Austin., 1976. 

Report No.: BR-5-8126-CRP-S-350. EDRS Price MF-$0.76 HC-$3.32 
Plus Postage. 

• 

The contrc'l structure in public school systems was related to the 
dimensions of organizational climate by investigating the relation- 
ships of elementary principals' and teachers' scores on two measure- 
ment instruments. The Halpin-Croft Organizational Climate Des- 
cription Questionnaire and the Mcleod Control Structure Description 
Questionnaire were administered to 38 principals and 684 teachers. 
The latter test contained 80 problem situations distributed equally 
• into the four functional areas cf educational program, developing 
personnel, managing the school, and community relations. It was 
found that there were significant relationships between and among 
the principals* allocations of scores on both tests and the teachers' 
allocations of scores on both tests. The general conclusior., how- 
ever, was that principals and teachers do not use a common frame of 
reference for viewing their relationships to each other, and they 

see decision making and school climate from dissimilar vantage 
^ points. 
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ScbaffarzicX, Jon, Teacher and La v partic ipation in Local Curriculum 
Change Consid erations . April 22, 1976. Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Assocxatron (San 
Francisco, California, April 19-23, 1976) 

EDRS price MF-$0.83 HC-$2.06 Plus Postage. 

This study examines the rolei of teachers and citizens in decision- 
making related to curriculum planning and change. Interviews were 
conducted with persons involved in curriculum decision-making in 34 
school districts in order to ascertain how they determined whether 
or not to make elementary- level curriculu.n changes. The rational 
and political aspects of this process were analyzed, as well as pat- 
terns of participation by teachers and laymen. The study revealed 
that a variety of curriculum change processes exist in these dif- 
ferent districts. Both teacher and citizen participation has in- 
creased across the past few years, although citizens participate less 
frequently in curriculum decisions than teachers. The participation 
of both groups, however, has generally been superficial, and the 
major decisions are still usually made by higher authorities. The 
study also revealed that conflict tends to increase participation, 
to enhance rationality, and to democratize political aspects of cur- 
riculum change. Because both teachers and laymen have certain re- 
strictions on the time and energy they can devote to decision-making, 
they should be provided with better mechanisms and forums for their 
involvement, 

Sergiovanni, Thomas J. and Carver, Fred J., The New School Executive;, A 
Theory of Administration . New York; Dodd, Mead and Company 1974. 

This text provides a wide ranging discussion of administrative theory 
and its application to school settings. It focuses upon partici- 
pative management practices. 

Slonaker, Larry L. and Burgess, Phillip M. The Decision S eminar^ — A 

StratecTV for Problem Solving. Columbus, Ohios Mershon Center for 
Leadership and Public Policy, 1975. 

Describes the basic elements of the Decision Seminar, a highly 
structured and intricate structure for policy development, planning 
and problem solving based upon Harold Lasswell's conceptualization 
of the policy science. 



Oregon University, Eugene. ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, 
partigipative D ecision Making . The Best of ERIC Seriss, NumberJ?. 

o Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (DHEW) , Washington, 

ERIC ifj 



D.C. \ontract No.j OEC- 8-080 3 5 3- 3 5 14. Available froras ERIC/CEM, 
Unlv<^rsity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403 (Free) 
EDr J Price MF-$0.76 HC-$1.58 PLUS POSTAGE 

T^e 21 sources in this annotated bibliography— all of which are in 
the ERIC system— represent a wide range of thought on the pros, cons, 
and methods of involving various groups of people in the school's 
dec is ion- making process. The bulk of the articles and documents are 
concernGd with the desire of teachers and students to be included in 
decisionmaking and with administrator responses to this desire. Dis- 
cussion of the often overlooked controversy over the inclusion of 
principals in district-wide decisionmaking is also included. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCE CHECKLIST FOR PRINCIPALS 

The purpose of this checklist is to solicit your 
opinions and attitudes about your use of the community as 
a resource for citizenship education. 

In answering each question go through the following, steps: 

1. Read the statement carefully, 

2. Think about and decide to what extent the statement 
describes your school, 

3. Place a check mark for each statement according to the 

following instructions: 

If the statement describes your school to a great 
extent , check space 1» 

If the statement describes your school to some 
extent , check space 2, 

If the statement describes your school to no extent , 
chsck space 2- 



Menibers of the community with relevant talents 
or experiences sj^ak to classes in our school. 

Teachers consult with conunun icy -based experts 
in designing new programs. 

Coraraunity resource people take part in staff 
inseJTvice programs in the school. 

Students have the opportunity to provide 
service to the community in our regular 
school program. 

Our students are involved in school-sponsored 
volunteer work in social agencies in the 
community. 

Students in onr sichcol are active 
participants in community organizations. 

Businesses in our community provide 
valuable work experience for our students. 

Teachers in our school are familiar with 
valuable resources in the community for 
instruction in citizenship education. 

Our school has an active community 
advisory council. 

Our school provides training opportunities 
for parents. 



APPENDIX 8 

Selected Readings on Co m munit y Involvement 
For Citizenship Education 

Fred Newmann, Education for Citizen Action: Challenge for Secondary 
Curriculum (Berkeley, Callfrrnia: McCutchan Publishing 
Corporstlon, 1575)- 

National Commission on Resources for Youth, New Roles fo r Youth 
in the School and Community. (New York: Citation, 197^77 

Or ganizations Supportj^ng Comni unity 
Involvement Curriculum 

A.B.A. Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship 
Anrcrican Bar Association 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6o637 

Works to further the expansion of law-related studies at the 
secondary aid elementary school levels. 



ACTION 

National Student Volunteer Program 
806 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20525 

Pronotes college and high school volunteer prog.-ams through handbooks, 
teacher and coordinator training sessions, shared Information on studen 
volunteer work throughout the United States. Publishes a periodical, 
the Synerigist . 



Center for a Voluntary Society 
1785 Massafhusetts Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Promotes conferences, training, research, and publications relating 
to the general adult and youth volunteer movement, but no primary 
focus on the secondary school . 



Center for Youth Development and Research 
325 Haecker Hall 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Promotes the use of community resources for learning, particularly 
through long-term student involvement in publis and private community 
agencies . 




ii 
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Citizenship Education Gleaming House 
Ml N. Elizabeth Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63136 

« 

Not a community action prograin in itself, CECH through a variety of 
activities sponsors and seeks to further high school programs which 
involve students directly in the civic life of their coRWunities. 



Executive High School Internships of America 
680 Fifth Avenue, 9th Floor 
New York, New York 10019 

Sponsors a semester sabbatical with full academic credit for 
high school juniors and seniors to become nonpaid special assistants 
lo senior officials of an organization or institution within the local 
corronunity. Enrolls more than two thousand students from twenty- 
seven cities in sixteen states. 



National Center for Voluntary Action 
1625 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20036 

Promotes volunteerism in general, publishes Voluntary Ac tio n Leadership 
and Volunt ary Action News . No primary focus on the second'ary school . 



National Commission on Resources for Youth, Inc. 

36»West hkth Street 

New York, New York IOO36 

A nonprofit organization begun In 1967, NCRY has two principal functions 
the col lection and dissemination of i nforrration on community involven«nt 
programs for youth, and the development of such programs. Among the 
programs developed on a national scale ard "Youth Tutor Youth" and the 
"Day Care Youth Helper Prog- am." Has published ^0 Projects by Groups of 
Kids , Youth int o Adult , New Roles for Youth in the School and Community . 
Distributes films and videotapes.. 



CXJMPETENCY CHECKLISTS 



coftvF/nrfcirr, 



t n ( fn 1 1 1 in I «i ty > u t go 1 i t i c J 1 s it ua t ions , 

1.1 :;t<iflMit*? havo tho n|jportunity to 
u^<- fu'w^-.p^ftcrs anJ maq^zities to 
ol't iiti lurir^nt information and 
opinioits «iliuut is?;u<»s anil problems. 

1.2 fttudtMit*; tbivr th** o|>|Mr tunity to 
us»* tXK9k;«f Pi«i|fS, charts « qrai^hs 

« 

1-3 Stu«!i*nts haVf tht* o|'|x>t tunity to 
rf-^c'tvini re t h<f iifit'^Uf' advant rcL|e*H 
aii<i rfifiadvafit atjer, of r.viio ami 

alH)ut is«;urf; ami pr oi>l*»«?», 

1-4 StU'ients h.iv«» t h»* 0|4K.»r turiit y to 
i<l<i«tify aivl arquire information 
froip (mblic AUil privatt* s<nircos 
su -h ar. n^'vornment a'i«»nrii#s *ind 

l,^ r.tufU'nt *; hav*» rho o|'{*4^^>r ttatit y to 
obtain inf or m,it ion (li/m fellow 
citix^fns by askin^f ap|'rf>|jr late 
qii«*f;t ifMi3. 

J-*« r.fu^lrnrs h.iv#» th<« of-jHit t ufiit y to 
fvaiuatc tho valiiitt^ an J quality 
of informat ion. 

I./ Ttiu'lontr. I.. tlK» Of i.r>i t unity to 

f,«'«<.'ct, or '].inir«» jtu i \t.'*^ inf P^at ion 
collect Oil. 
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OWETtllCirS 



arid s tAko i*^ i**?,!* ^ i5^_ JiL^-^'l^ i ^j^m^j^ 

dec t ft i ^*^*^*^} ^^JL^'Jli A5* ® • 

Student*; have ttio op|iort unity 
ftd<rtittfy a iiridi« raiKir of tii^>l icJt ion* 
fm an rvont or cafi<Hl ii^ii. 



2,1 



?.? Stulrnts hav*» tin* ufifiui tynity to 
idcntily v^ays individiial a^'tions 
and Ix'liefa can f»riMluc<* coTificquJ?i»C€»s 

2*? Stu^IoMts Imvo tht" Of >| 1 1 unity to 

id«*ntify tti#Mr ri'ihts and fibl i«iat lun* 
in a qtvefi sittMtion* 




I 
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r*' I If 

ot . i 
1.1 



1,2 



1. 1 



1.4 



ccmiETiticiis 



,,,, ,, u, r«.kUMf th<iaihttul_a5>ci^ions 

.9r<,a> ii.v.> r..VK:e and lin»bUMu_B 
U:^^ ^^hli'• 
Staa..nt^ h<ive tlK- ofi^ottunity to 

Stut'^tr. thi' opi^ttuiilty to 

^.tul-nts havo tho ojiH.t i unity to 
:„.tncmuM- *jo,iU or v.ilm.s involved 

stul n^' Mvo th<- orr'tt.inity to 




■ ] 

'H HAKIt)'; TIMS Jlllr^fU.Ul | 



.1 



TOTAh 

TOTAL r^y^sfPi.r srnf^K 



16 



1 s 



1 :) 




CC^IPETTTIC-IFS 



CotgjNDt e, ice i n de v*? Xi^ at ui asit>< i 
standard s such a *^ j iibtice^ ethics, 
worallty and pract ira 1 ify t o wike 
j udgments of opic ^ mst i t utiott!;, 
policies, ami d ec _i sji o£iS • 

4»1 Students havo the opf^'^ ^**"^ty to 

identify and, if necessary, develop 
appropriate criteria for makinq 
a jiid<'|iiK«nt • 

4*2 stu'lents have the opportunity to 
apply the criteria to kncn^n tacts. 

4. J Students liave the opf»ortunity to 
periolical ly reassess critet i.i- 

4,4 Students have the opfu^rt unity to 
reroqni:^*' ttuit uth^r;^ m,iy .ipf I , 
diffi'tent crit«'riu to a ptr>t'l«n. 




HHASOWS FOR MAKU;^. iflfS ,Mi|«:fi|'ir 



VYVfSL n^r>imA: ram' 

i ; 16 - . 



10 
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lea ders an d otj i ^Jj»\^* 
^,1 Students have the oH^irtunity ta 

devclor reasufis supiH^rting thcit 

|Kji!ftt of view, 

5.2 rtudentr, li^ve th*» oin>*>rtunity to 
ptf^scnt tlieso vitf-ituintj; to fruM»dE, 
tHfi'ihbors^ Af»l acqu.iintaiices. 

5.3 Students h.ivc the oj^l^ortunity to 
present tlicse viewi^omts in writiiui 
to injblic officii!?', politic.il 
le.ia*»rs and to newsiafx>ru and 
maqaziner.. 

5.4 Students h3VO the of l'oi y 
present these viewi.oinjts at i^jblic 
PH?etimjs such .IS committees, r.cho^A 
board mef^tiji^s, city '|tiv»t nm^-nt 
se«;«» etc. 





CX>f!rFTi:NCIF5 



to achi eve mutual _jfaals , " 



6.1 



6.2 



6-3 



6.4 



6.5 



6.6 



Student*; have the opfioxtunicy to 
clearly prns*»nt th^ir idt^js abuut 
group task£3 and problofas. 

Students have the o|«|x>t tuni t y to 
trfke various rolOfs in a 'irmip. 

Stutlnitts liavo thr o(*f>Qrtunitv to 
tolofate ainluMaity. 

Students ttavo thf» of%|H>rt unit y to 
Bwn.vio or convwith dis,i'«ifHii**nt 
t^ithm thi» gruup- 

Stuilf-nts have lUo oppottufiity to 
intetact i^ith others u!?ing 
dcimictatjic psinciples. 

Studv'fitr. have tho ofjportiuiity to 
wotk with uthers nt «!inrf#'nt 
race, sex, cult.if*., r-thm .i t y . 
a»|o ami ideoJ^ iy, 
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.1 



COTIPETfTiCXES 




^ * g nc ^g wo t h i iKf w 1 1 h bur ca ucr a- 

tac»il l^^^or^q<iruz^ j nstitutions i n of<igg 
to promot*? and ptotc *ct one 's ititcrcysts 
«ind_va 1 ucs * 

7.1 studonrs have the opportunity to 
recuqiuzo th*'ir interests and cfoals 
in a 9tvcn situation. 

7.2 Stu<l<fnt<; havn the opportunity to 
id«*nttfy an appropriate strate^iy 
for a given situation- 

7.3 StuiU-nts h/ive the of^fKirtunity to 
m3tk thiouf|b OKqanis^pd groiipfs to 
sap|*ort theii intetents. 

7.4 Stiwlentc have the on'ortunity to 
uiio Icqal roflu^tlies to protect 
tN»ir riqhls and interests. 

7.5 rtudcnts h.ive tho osH^rtunity to 
identiCy and use the estabi ii^hetl 
qrievanre proce^lur within a 
bur eaur racy or urq.mi^at ion. 



yes fto 



riAfc IN ; TUT' JIM* /n rn 



f. 1 



1,? 



7. I 



7-i 



i I 



